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GLOBE PRIZE 


SCHEME. 


Thousands of valuable 
prizes are given to users 
of Glo Ask your 
dealer, or send postcard 
to Raimes & Co. Ltd., 
Bow, London, E., for full 


prize list and particulars. 
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From Cellar to Attic 
—from front door to 
back—every piece of 


In Paste & Liquid. 
GLOBE abolishes all hard rubbing, giving the brightest shine with the least trouble. And 
you'll be surprised, if you have not used Globe, at the length of time the shine lasts. The 
brasses, etc., do not tarnish half so quickly as if polished in the ordinary way. 
the saving of a lot of time and trouble, for they need polishing much less often. 


Globe Liquid is most conveniently packed in unspillable top cans, which prevent waste 
and enable you to take out just as much as you want. 
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(MADE IN ENGLAND) 


LOBE 


METAL POLISH 


In Paste & Liquid. 
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Try Globe to-day ! 
Globe, the British Metal Polish—is made 


in two forms, Paste and Liquid, identical in 
their polishing properties. 


Paste: id., 2d., 4d., and larger tins. 


Liquid: (in sprinkler-top cans, which prevent 
waste), 2d., 6d., 1/-,and larger sizes. 


You'll never go back to the old way. 


Lisette 
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Of Grocers and Stores Everywhere. 
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free for Post Card, Alt 
styles at closely-cut and all the latest improvements. z 
prices, and suppl.ed on WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. aoe 
Rasy Terms or 2/- in rg Poste vars ter ato Let ~ 
5 Cash count. § Of High-er: ramophones at ¢ 
ae Dee leriging prices & on easy terms, or cash discount. Ask for 
J. G. Graves Ltd. Sheffield. J unparaileted Dise Record Offer. Graves Ltd. Sheffield. 
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Send Post Card To-slay. 


ON EASY TERMS AT CASH PRICES. 
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plied 28 x 19 only. 


T A rade of ‘Clincher’ 
rei sited Cover and Tube, 11/8 2/3 Monthly 


Ty¥re|s supplied to approved anders for 
small payment with order aad the balance 
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The ‘Clincher’ B Tyre. Wired edge. 


to be compicted in equal monthly sr] H ‘ 

ments if you are entirely satisfied after Supetes Seen oe Monthly ~ ROMANCE of the Cinema 

full examination in your own home. Beaded edge, 3d. exira. together with 

The ounoner: B Motor Cycle Tyre ™ fer’ “h. Woi: Reasda OF THE 
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with wired or beaded edge, as ordered. 
Supplied in all standard sizes. 
Cover and Tube, 16/- 3/- Monthly 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
i i Send a post card to-day for our hand- 
Part lap eater ~ a somely illustrated Catalogue ef ‘Clincher’ 
ie i tn) aot hr Load Cycle aod Motor dpa all of which 
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VE EXACTLY TO YOUR MEASURES. SUITS 
S rite on receipt of small payment. 

GR embody all the essentials of a great tailoring success—good style, good 

taste,good value; and our convenient Kasy Terms enable you to have your suit immediately 

on receipt of small payment with order, and spread the cost over the next few months. 

Write for Patterns. A post card to-day will bring you the finest display of Cloth Samples 

ever submitted at the price, and these cuttings from the cloth lengths which we are sow m: 

up will enable you to judge of the excellence of the materiais we ure using and the undoubted 

superiority of design which char: ies our cloths and commands the approval of the most 

fastidious customer. This unrivalied range of C!.th Sam of smart. gentlemanty suits priced 

at B65/- and 42/. include Tweeds. Cheviots, Worsted Serges, Plain Black 

and Blue Vicunas, and a splendid line in bard-wearing Yorkshire Bali 
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Write to-day for our comprehensively Must: talogae _ 
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“Pearson’s Weekly.” 
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Studded Non-Skid Motor Cycle Tyre. 
made’ with beaded edge only. Single 


Obtainable at all Railway Bookstalls 
. and Booksellers. * 


Shoes. Our selection is so extensive as to meet all tastes, & our prices 
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payments after fullexamination athome, Graves Ltd. Sheffield. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER 

is made-+to the Readers of Pearson's 
Weekly, 23 818. 
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GRAVES SERVICE OF SHEFFIELD CUTLERY 


Delivered Carriage Paid to approved orders for 3/- Now, and Nine Monthly Payments 
of 3/- if considered entirely eatisfactory after full examination in your own home. 
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AUSTRALIA has just 
ordered 307 miles of cloth 
for uniforms for her citizen 
army. This is believed to 
be a record order of its 
kind, but there have been 
others in the past which 
have rejoiced the hearts of 
manufacturers. 

After the Boer War our own War Office gave out a 
sontract for 75,000 yards (about forty miles) of rib- 
bon forSouth African War medals. Tue ribbon was 
of silk made in three colours—red, orange, and blue. 

The biggest order for coal was one given by 
Russia to a single firm in the United States. It 
was for 3,000,000 tons, or enough to fill the holds 
of 600 steamers of 5,000-ton each. 

One of our big firework firms got an order from 
Portugal which was not only big but hurried. 
It was for 35 tons of various fireworks, mostly 
rockets, and had to be delivered inside five weeks. 
Two set-pieces were 250 feet long by 80 fcet high. 
‘The firm won a big premium by getting the order 
through in time. 

A carpet for the winter sports at Olymp, 
ordered from a London firm, was not only the 
biggest but the costliest ever made. It measured 
63,000 square feet, and the price was £5,000. 
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Tux manager of a large firm—a hot-tempered, 
somewhat grumbling man—had occasion, or thought 
he had, to rebuke one cf his clerks for some mistake. 
The clerk attempted to explain the matter, when 
his chief cut him short by exclaiming :— 

“ Look here, sir, are you the manager, or am I ?” 

“ Well, I'm not,” said-the clerk. ~ 

“Then, if you are not the manager,” said the 
enraged chief very emphatically, “‘why are you 
speaking like an idiot 2?” 


Paddling ‘Butterflies 


Tue seaside has a strong 
fascination for other living 
things besides _ holiday 
people, and not the least 
2y)-8— Smione hagas are Pi of 

—| —~$': the little insect folk that 
‘ Lard usually keep to the quiet, 

' waving woodlands and the 
solitary, breezy downs. In the holiday season many 
are tempted from their secluded bowers by the 
bright, seductive glitter of the channel waters. 

A curious instance of this is a common butterfly 
called the Purple Hair Streak. This dainty creature 
leads a very aloof life right up on the tops of oak- 
trees, where it flutters about in the hot August sun 
and feeds on the honey-dew that clings to the 
leaves, 

In some seaside places where oak thickets slope 
down to the shore, the Purple Hair Streak leaves 
his , rch and dances over the sands, now and then 
settling in the wettest parts so that his six little 
legs are immersed in salt water. 

Larger butterflies, such as the Clouded Yellow 
and the Painted Lady, take a keen delight in 
skipping briskly out to sea as far from shore as the 
end of the pier. At this point they turn back. If 
the wind, however, is strong from the land they are 
often carried out into mid-Channel, and so on to 
France, The Common Blue and the red and black 
Tortoiseshell have a fancy for settling on the beach. 

his is because the stones are warm with the sun, 
and butterflies love to settle on things almost too 
hot to touch. 

Moths visit cast-up seaweed by night and suck 
+ bpetising moisture from it, and even beetles 
ries long, laborious walks down sea walls and 

veakwaters to join in the feast. 


There's no time like the pr sent to give your boy a present of a year’s 
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Miles of Cloth, Please! | WHAT A THOUSAND POUNDS | Married Men Live Longest 


REALLY MEANS. 


Read This Little Article, Then Turn to Page 233 
and Enter Our Great Football Skill Competition. 


_ Propasty there are very few of us who realise 
just exactly what the pe<session of so huge a sum 
as £1,000 would mean to us. The large majority 
of us have never had in our hands at one time 
more than £5 or £6, so we do not even know what 
£1,000 would look like if we were to see the golden 
sovereigns all together. 

As a matter of fact, if you were to take ‘a thousand 
golden sovereigns and spread them out on the 
white counterpane of your bed, supposing it to be 
an ordinary single bed, the coins would cover 
nearly a half of the bed, so that you could see nothing 
but gold, excepting for the little white bits of 
counterpane which would peep out from between 
the coins. 

In all likelihood the majority of us have never 
in the whole of our lives even talked to a man who 
was the possessor of so big a sum as this, and if 
one morning £1,000 choad arrive by post we 
would hardly know what to do with it. 

Well, of course, £1,000 is a very big sum, and the 
thing to do would be to place it safely in a bank 
until a good investment could be found for it. At 
five per cent.—and safe investments at a higher 
rate than this are difficult to find—it would bring 
in the sum of £50 yearly, or practically £1 a week. 

Such a sum as this would mean good-bye to 
worry, and farewell to fears of destitution. Pro- 
bably you can realise what £1 a week for life would 


£1,000 "cree" 


Is Offered on Page 233. 


mean to you much better than the sudden 
possession of the lump sum of £1,000. 

You might, of course, prefer to invest the money 
in yours:lf—in your own brains and abilities. 

You are a bricklayer with ambitions, perhaps. 
With £1,000 you could blossom from a bricklayer 
to a house-builder, and many a fortune has been 
made by house-builders. Or you are a draper's 
assistant, perhaps, and feel sure that you, who hove 
practically managed your employer's business for so 
many years, could run a very successful draper's 
shop yourself. Well, £1,000 would give you that 
opportunity. 

Then, again, you might be in quite comfortable 
circumstances, and in no danger of losing your 
berth, but it might be one of your life ambitions 
to travel abroad, thus giving yourself an immense 
amount of pleasure and broadening your mind by 
seeing other parts of the world, and how they do 
things there. Well, £1,000 would open the gates 
of the world to you. India, the Flowery Land of 
Japan, the United States, China, Russia, and the 
wonderful Pyramids of Egypt would all be of easy 
acoess to you. 

These are just a few of the possibilities of such 
an enormous sum as £1,000. 

Naturally you will say, ‘‘ Why tell us about this 
huge sum? We are never likely to handle even 
one half of so large a fortune.”” This, however, 
is hardly true. For on page 233 you will find a 
football competition in which this very sum of 
£1,000 is offered as a prize. 

You are one of the possible winners. Others 
have succeeded in the past ard are now enjoying 
the prize they have won. 

Don’t delay another minute. Read the condi- 
tions very carefully and enter the competition. 


GEE THE 


£1,000 
Football Offer 
Below. 


One Penny. 


It is an old joke which 


says that married men, 
owing to ot and other 
causes, live longer than 
single men. But now 
statistics have come for- 
ward which show that 
married men do_ indced 


live longer than their single brethren. 

Various theories have been put forward to account 
for the low rate of death amongst marricd men. 
One of the most plausible, perhaps, is that married 
men are well looked after by their wives, and they 
thus lead more or less regular lives. While, in fact, 
the single man dines and knocks about with his 
friends up to all hours of the night, the married 
man has in his wife an incentive to restraint and 
the proper care of his health. 

There is nothing, of course, more hurtful than 
continual late nights, and when irregular meals 
and innumerable coffces and “drinks —which is the 
bachelor's lot—are taken account of, it is easy to see 
how, in the course of a year, the married man scores 
in the longevity stakes. 

The same statistics show, curiously enough, 
that married women do not live so long as spinstcrs. 
This fact can only be accounted for by saying that 
married women shorten their lives by the process 
of lengthening their husbands’, and that single young 
ladies take more care of themselves than do single 
young men. 


Frienp: ‘I wonder, Maude, that you allowed 
that Frenchman to kiss you in the conservatory.” 

Ethel: ‘I couldn’t help it,” 

“Why couldn’t you ?’ 

“ Because I can’t speak French.” 


“Multis” on the Cheap 
a large number of million- 


\ {\ 
aires now visit London 


merely for a “ rest cure,” and part of the procced- 
ings is to cut down expenses in wholesale fashion. 

There are numerous money kings now staving in 
our big hotels under various guises, for aid to their 
rest cure is to keep their identity a secret. The 
“ multi’? has discovered from bitter experience 
that if his real name figures on the hotel books 
would-be vendors of jewellery, old masters, curio 
sellers, motor-car agents, and hundreds of begging 
letters would overwhelm him. 

At one time English hotel proprictors specially 
engaged chefs to cook American national dishes 
for their visitors from over the herring-pond, but 
now such asscts to our hotcls are almost useless. 
Part of the millionaire’s rest-cure holiday is to 
eschew all American food and eat nothing but 
English and French dishes. He prefers a plate of 
roast beef to a ‘‘ southern corn pine ”’ or “ canvas- 
back duck.” 

Although most of the “ multis’’ over here on a 
quiet holiday could fix their name to a cheque for 
a round million and not miss it, the majority of 
them cut down expenses to the very minimum. 

Expensive seats at theatres or music-halls aro 
never booked, taxi-cabs, and not motor-cars, are 
used for travelling ;urposes, and wocbctide tho 
hotel proprietor who endcavo.trs to fleece his guest 
by means of “extras,” for he will find his distin- 
guished patron will beat him dowa to the fraction of 
a shilling. 


At the present time this 
country is full of American 
millionaires, but they are 
not paddening the hearts of 
hotel and shop keepers by 
their lavish expenditure, for 
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at the Seaside. 
By RALPH GILSLAND. 

Mr. Mortiver Mgrkias lay crouching low on his 
clbows and knecs. His short neck was severcly 
twisted to enable him to look round the sharp angle of 
the rock which served him as “ cover.” : 

It was not an easy posture for a man of his age and 

weight and figure, a figure of which the girth was by 
far the most important dimension. No doubt Mr. 
Mecklam, who was a noted stickler for his creature 
comforts, would have found the attitude very irksome 
ugder ordinary circumstances. In his present state 
of simmering excitement, however, he recked nothing 
of the risk he ran of cramped limbs and a “ cricked ’ 
neck. ; 
A few feet distant from Mr. Mecklam’s sheltering 
Louider an open kit-bag lay on the rocky platform 
hefore the entrance of a cave—the well-known grotto 
that was one of the favourite resorts of Beachcombe 
holiday makers. . 

From within the cave came the regular tap and clink 
of hammer-head upon chisel, and of chisel-edge upon 
stone, 

Tap, clink —tap, clink —tap, clink! The unseen 
worker seemed to be quite an expert hammerman, and 
Mr. Mecklam’s small eyes gleamed as he listened. 

“Ha!” he thought. ‘So this is why Mr. Stanley 
Curtis started out so eatly in the soning . 

When I set out for my dip, and saw him hurrying 
along the beach in front of me with that kit-bag in 
his hand, I thought I was to have him as my com- 
panion of the bath. But Mr. Curtis wasn’t out for o 
morning swim? he had other fish to fry. That kit- 
bag didn't contain a towel and a bathing costume ; 
only a hammer and chisel. Yes, and he seems to be 
makin very good use of them, and it’s a very luck, 
thing toe me that I happened to be on the spot. 
thought this place was dull as ditch-water, and only 
stayed on for Kate’s sake. But it may turn out that 
in coming to Beachcombe I backed another winner 
after all. Hullo!” 

From within the cave came a hasty exclamation, 
almost drowned by the clatter of falling rock. A short 
silence, and then quick footsteps approached the 
mouth of the grotto. 

Mr. Mecklam quivered. He had fearful misgivings 
ns to the covering capacities of his boulder, and he 
formed a wild wish that his girth had not been his 
principal measurement. 

However, there was no reason for alarm. The man 
who emerged from the grotto did not suspect that he 
was being spied upon, and he was very eager to get 
tinished with what he was about. olding in his 
arms a great knobbly lump of parti-coloured rock, he 
paused for a moment and cast a quick, jones 
about him. ‘Then, quickly and furtivcly, he slipped 
his burden into the open kit-bag, as if afraid that the 
circling sea-birds might surprise his secret. 

The hamimer and chisel followed the rock. The 
twin catches of the bag were sccured, and, grasping the 
handles, Stanley Cartis jumped down to the shingle, 
and walked quickly away towards Beachcombe. 

“Ah! a very cautious young man,” muttered 
Mortimer Meeklam, when at last he rose stiffly to his 
feet. ‘‘ And although there's no one in Beachcombe— 
except myself—likely to know exactly who and what 
Mr. Stanley Curtis is, yet the young man is quite right 
to be very cautious when there are such grave interests 
at stake. Still, the most cautious of men get badly 
let-in at times—and, well, I thank my lucky stars that 
I was on the spot. I ought to turn my morning’s 
adventure to very good account.” 

He pondered on the ways and means of doing so as 
he sauntered home to his seaside quarters. On 
entering, he looked so very well-pleased with himself 
that Mrs. Meeklam was quite surprised. Never once 
since they had come to Beachcombe had Mortimer 
looked half so amiable as now. 

However, Kate Mceklam did not expect any explana- 
tion from his lips. Her one grief was that this husband 
of hers, this prosperous city man, was always so very 
hard and worldly, and so very different fram the 
hopeful and ambitious young fellow who had wooed 
and won her years ago. He was always scoffing and 
jibing at the things which really mattered in Kate's 
eyez, and which he summed up as “ sentimental rot.” 

‘‘No; I have no use for Cupid,” he would say. 
“ T put my money on Mammon every time, for I always 
like to back the winner.” 

“No,” he said now, in answer to his wife’s remark 
about his unused towel, ‘no, I didn’t swim after all. 
The fact is, I sat down on a rock, and got thinking. 
And I believe you'll be glad to hear what I was thinking 
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about. You were telling me the other day how well 
this place suited you. ell, how would you like to 
settle down here—I mean, how would you like a 
permanent seaside residence in Beachcom 

Kate Meeklam turned surprised eyes upon her 
husband. She was not uscd to such consideration for 
her wishes. ‘ 

“ But I thought you found the place as dull as ditch- 
water ?”’ she said. 

“ Yes, yes, that is just the t. The place cer- 
tainly wants bucking up. And I have a feeling that 
that soon will take place. I have a business instinct 
about the matter. I feel sure that this place will soon 
be developing into a Bs aed seaside resort, and it 
strikes me that I can © very use of some of 
my idle capital by investing it in building sites in the 
neighbourhood and—e g the cliffs towards the 
grotto. The town is certain to extend in that direc- 
tion. But let us have breakfast, my dear. I'll make 
some inquiries afterwards.” 

The first inquiries Mr. Mceklam made in the town 
related to the movements of Mr. Stanley Curtis. He 
learned that that gentleman had arrived from London 
by the last train on the night before. He had put up 
at the station hotel, retired to his room at once, and 
had gone out for a walk very early in the morning. 
Returning, he had only remained long enough to eat 
a hasty breakfast, and had gone back to the City by 
the first train up. 

“That settles it!” thought Mr. Meeklam. “‘ When 
a man like Stanley Curtis makes a flying visit like that 
to a place like this it can only mean one thing. So 
now for the estate agents and the backing of the 
winner.” : 

As he strode swiftly on, the musical tap and clink of 
the hammer and chisel on the rock of the grotto seemed 
to echo in the ears of Mortimer Meeklam. Never 
before had he felt so certain of success. 

The interview with the property agent was - 
fectly satisfactory, and two days later documents 
been duly signed and sealed, which attested that 
Mr. Mortimer Meeklam was the lawful owner of the 
desirable tract of building land situated on the west 
ole at Beachcombe, and comprising the well-known 
grotto. 

That evening he sat in the garden thinking over his 
coup. His face bore an expression of placid content- 
ment, though once indeed his lips tightened as he 
thought ait stiff price he had paid. Still, he was sure 
it would be all right. He recalled the look of furtive 
excitement in Stanley Curtis’s eyes when he emerged 
ig the grotto, and tumbled the bit of ro:k into 


g. 

“‘ And a scientifie man like Stanley Curtis does not 
do things like that without, good reason,” mused Mr. 
Meeklam. ‘No. Stanley Curtis felt perfectly sure 
when he hurried up to town the other morning. And 
when the people he is acting for come down to buy the 
property they'll be mightily surprised when they find 
they have to deal with me. 

Mortimer Mecklam sat on until the golden sunlight 
faded into dusk. He was dreaming golden dreams, 
dreams of a kind which at that time were in the minds 
of many men. The newspapers were full of golden 
projects, golden discoveries; paying veins of the precious 
metal were daily being discovered in the most un- 
expected places; and all the talk of the City was set 
to the same golden key. And why not gold at Beach- 
combe grotto ? ‘ 

Yes, Mortimef Mecklam felt sure he had backed a 
winner. He alone knew of Stanley Curtis's secret 
visit to the eat he alone knew what Stanley Curtis 
had done there with his hammer and chisel in the 
early morning. And was notStanley Curtis the most 
noted mineralogist, mining expert, analyst, and 
assayer of his day ? 

Stanley Curtis had found gold in the Beachcombe 
grotto, and Mortimer Meeklam was the owner of the 
property. As he sat dreaming in the garden that 
evening the prosperous City man felt quite as sure of 
the one fact as he did of the other. Still, he hoped the 
mine promoters vould not delay in showing their hand. 

Next morning a well-known City man named 
Jannington appeared in Beachcombe. He visited the 
estate agent, who referred him to Mr. Meeklam. Mr. 
Meeklam received Jannington with the keenest joy. 
A long interview took place between them. When be 
took his ure Jannington looked very thoughtful, 
and Mr. klam went out to the garden and sat 
chuckling under the linden tree. 

“ Fancy res old Jannington down as their 
emissary! And that cock-and-bull story of wanting 
the land for an hotel and golf-links! And they mean 
to convert the grotto into a marine tearoom, do they ? 
Charming idea. They'll have the waitresses dressed 
as mermaids, I suppose? The top av the mormin’” 
to them and their marine tearoom. That's all my eye 
and Biddy McCue. Still, old Jannington tells the tale 
very well, and he'll be round again in the morning, 
bright and early, I suppose.” 

annington did call again next moming, and on a 
many mornings following. On each occasion the 

offer made by the alleged hotel company for Meek- 
lam’s land was raised a little, but still the wily Mor- 
timer shook his head. Jannington was amazed. 
“But,” he protested one morning when he had 


announéed the very highest figure which the hot. 
company could possi! think of offering, only - 
meet a more decided headshake than ever—** bit, 
surely, my dear sir, you cannot dispute that our offir 
is an excellent one ?” 

“It is—in its way,” said Meeklam drily, “ only it's 
not quite high enough. But perhaps a little quict 
reflection will be for both sides. Mrs. Mecklamn 
and myself are retu to town to-day for a short 
stay. When I return you may be able to come to 
terms. As I have told you, I am quite ready to scll 
the property—but at my own price.’ ; 

As he drove to the station with his wife Mecklam 
chuckled, enjoying his memory of Jannington’s face. 

. “ Yes,” he mused, “ the em sf offer is a very 
fair one indeed for an hotel site and golf links and i 
marine tearoom. But it’s no more than an old son: 
for a gold mine. And the company will have to screw 
it a good many points higher before I part with thc 
property. And even then I won’t part until I have 
got my briskest finger well into the golden pic.” 

During his stay in London Mr. Meeklam made ; 
special point of oy ie acquaintance of Stan/ . 
Curtis, whom he had hitherto known py sight aii 
reputation only. 

e thought he might be able to Icarn from th 
scientist some iculars concerning the woul! 
pore of the Beachcombe property. When h: 

ad a private end in view Mortimer Mecklam cou! 
make himself very agreeable, and before many dav- 
the Meeklams were invited to dine with th: 

rtises at Kew. ; 

After the meal the gentlemen settled down to their 
cigars, while the ladies, who had very quickly becom. 

ood friends, strolled out into the old-fashioned garden. 

eeklam hailed the opportunity as an excellent one 
for “‘ getting at” the information he desired. Before 
he could broach the subject, however, his host made 
a very startling remark. 

“ Er—by the way,” Curtis, “if you won't 
mind my mentioning it—it’s strictly between our- 
selves, of course—but about the property of you< 
at Beachcombe. I believe there’s an hotcl company 
desiring te purchasing it. If you take my a‘vi- 
you will close with them quickly. I--I—w«ll, i 
cannot exactly tell you why, but my reason is a go. 
one, believe me. tt you don’t wish to lose your 
mre sell out as quickly as you can.” 

“Humph!” thought Meeklam. ‘So they've st 
oor scientific man on to the bluffing job now, have 
they ? 

loud he said: “Ah, thanks, Mr. Curtis, but 
about the purchasers ? Are you quite sure ticy really 
are what they give themselves out to be?” 

Mr. Meeklam’s eye twinklcd maliciously as he pit 
the question. Curtis was naturally taken aback. — 

“Well,” ho stammered, “I have no reason to thin!: 
otherwise ; they wish to build an hotel and lay out golf 
links, and so on; that is all I know; at any rate, | 
offer you my advice in ?- part.” 

Mecklam bowed and the subject was droppe:l. 
That night Meeklam went to bed more than ever 
convinced that he had backed a prodigious winne'. 
The gold prospecting company were evidently growin 
impatient. ey would soon bo driven to reve'l 
themselves to the man who held the land. 

Mrs. Meeklam was talking, but her husband vis 
so engrossed in his own thoughts that he did not hea 
a word, not at least until the word “ grotto" caughi 
his ear. 

“What was that ?” he queried sharply. _ . 

“ Why, I was telling you about Mrs. Curtis takin: 
me out to see her rockery. She laughed and said =! 
hoped we wouldn’t make trouble about their pilferi:- 
rocks from your property. But it was all her husban'! 
doing. He did it as a surprise for her, and she didnt 
know about it till it was all over. It was when =! 
was setting up the rockery, and one night Mr. Curt 
went away on business, so he said. But it turned o«t 
that he had paid a flying visit to Beachcombe, wher 
the two first met, and had cut a pron of stone from th: 
wall of the grotto, on which thoy had carved th-it 
initials the day they became engaged. And he brouzht 
it up to her to form part of the rockery, because he had 
heard that some company meant to turn the srott: 
into a tearoom. But what's the matter, dear? Ar 
you ill?” ; 

Mr. Meeklam was ill, very ill indeed. When Iv 
had ly recovered, his first action was to write to 
Jannington accepting the hotel company’s Jast olfer. 
Almost by return of post Jannington’s reply ca”: 
He cated thst owing to a serious subsidence of the 
cliff which had occurred the previous night the ae 
held by Mr. Meeklam was no longer suitable for ()" 
erection of an hotel. The company had just comp!«' 
the purchase of a very fine situation on the caste"! 
side of the town. 

Mecklam groaned. He understood now 
ing of Curtis's well-meant hint. The 
trained eye had noted the signs of the comine ~ 
sidence, and Meeklam—well, Mccklam had thease! 
nothing of Cupid and too much of Mammon, « 4 
Cupid had for once obtained a startling revense. ; 
Mecklam himself had said, ‘* The most cavtto 
men get badly let in at times,” and even the clever 7 
of them cannot always be * backing a winner. 
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The August ROYAL MAGAZINE telis you how you can learn to swim at the seaside. 
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HOW | SAVED MY DRUNKEN 
HUSBAND. 


A Woman Reader of “P.W.” Tells How She Saved 
Her Husband from “ Going Under.” 


I pon’? bi, there was ever a happier woman 
than I when I first married Joe. 

He earned good money, and we got together as 
nice a little home as you could wish to see. There 
was always & bit over at the end of the week to put 
by for a rainy day, and now and again a trifle beyond 
that to spare for a little jaunt somewhere—just he 
and I together. 

By and by the babies began to come, and the 
money we used to spend on holidaying went in other 
ways; now and then there was nothing over for 
the rainy day, but still we were very happy— 
always good pals, always a kiss for me when he 
came home at night, and a smile for him in return. 

But after we’d been married three years things 
legan to alter. Joe didn’t come home so regularly, 
or if he did he’d hang about in a restless way after 
tea, and then make some excuse to go out. He 
always ended up at the same place—the ‘‘ Goat 
and Compasses ” down the street. 


Not the Joe of Old. 

At first I didn’t notice his being away from home 
verymuch. The children took up all my spare time, 
and after they had been put to bed I generally 
telt too tired to be much company for a man, and 
when it seemed a bit lonely without Joe, I’d say to 
myself. ; 

““ Oh, well, a man must have a bit of amusement. 
He can’t be always tied to a woman’s apron strings.” 

Then one day I got looking at Joe, and it struck 
me he’d altered. He wasn’t the bright, chcer 
person he used to be; he seemed heavy and dull, 
and he was always throwing a sharp word at me 
or one of the little ones. 

“ Joe,” I said to him at last, “‘ what’s come over 
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you lately? You're getting as cross as a bear, 
and you're always out at night. You keep back 
a heap more money than you used, into the bargain, 
“ hard work to mmoke both ends meet.” i 

“You mind your own business, Mary!” he 
answered in a rough sort of voice and very different 
from the old Joe, “A man can’t for everlasting 
be working or hanging about the house. Anyway, 
home isn’t what it to be ; it’s nothing but slav- 
ing about for you, You've no time to give to me 
now.” 

And he got up and went out. 

After that t became worse. He took to 
coming home night after night. The neigh- 
bours began to talk, and they s about giving 
him the sack up at the works, ve me scarcely 
any money, and I was driven to selling some of our 
things on the quiet, 


A Bit of Fun With the Boys. 


Well, that couldn’t go on, and at last I sat down 
to think what I’d best do. 

I thought a long time. That night I sat up for 
Joe. He came in very late, rather unsteady, and 
muttered : 

? ” 


* You still u 
“Yes,” I said, “I’m still up. I want to talk to 
you, Joe. I want to know where this is going to 
end. When we were first married I loved you, and 
was proud of my man, but I’ve got very little to be 
proud of now.” 

‘* Must have a bit of fun with the boys,” he said, 
with a foolish smile. 

“* Well, as you've chosen the boys you'd better 
stiok to them,” I answered. ‘‘ It comes to this, 
Joe, I don’t love you now, I despise you. I’ve 
made up a bed in the attic, and you can sleep there, 
or if you don’t, I will!” 

“Is what you've said true, Mary?” he asked, 
after a long silence. 

“© Yes,” I told him, and left him and went to bed. 

Joe wasn’t a bad sort, you understand, but too 
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easily led ond easy going. For days after that 
could see he was miserable. We hardly spoke 
Pray het jesd ashamed, and I because—well, 
le co up a pretence of being hard 

it would all turn oat ti Re. ite 

And then one day Joe came home early, with 
two of his mates, one on either side. He'd been 
taken ill at his work. 

They helped him to his bed and made him lie 
down, and then they went away. I was out of 
the room getting something for him when he called 
to me, very low. 

“Mary |” he said. 

Victor. 

I went to him, and believe me, there were tears 
in Joe’s eyes, 

“You were right, old girl,” he went on. “I’m 
a bad lot. You know that better-paid job I ho 
to get ? Well, this morning they gave it to another 
man. I was so upset over what you said the other 
day that I knocked off the beer and tried to pull 
up, but I'd no appetite and got so ill that theguv’nor 
thought I wasn’t strong enough for the better jeb. 
It’s the drink that’s done it, I don’t wonder you 
hate me!” 

Then I knew I'd won, and I could afford to be 
forgiving. 

“Never mind, Joe,” I said, “let's fight this 
together, like the yen we used to be. You'll get 
a better job still before you’ve done, you see if 
you don’t.” 

“Do ve mean that, Mary? Do you love me 
still?’ he cried, and then he kissed me like old 
times. 

Joe’s got that good job now, and we're happier 
than ever we were. But I had to struggle for both 
of us, and thank goodness I was able to win, 


At Last. 


A soy asked his mother if doors could talk, and 
his mother answered: ‘‘ No—why do you ask that ?"” 
“Well, mother, I heard you ask sister to answer 
the door.” 


KEEP FIT THIS WAY. 


A we'l-known French actress has a novel method of keeping fit. Every morning, before waking her mistress, the lady’s maid takes a score of 


sheets of paper and tears them up into little pieces, which sh 


paper one by one from the floor. By 


“OH! Lon, I FORGOT 
To PuT THE STUDS 


SEARCHING FOR COLLAR STUDS 
UNDER TORN PAPER WOLILD 
BE CAPITAL EXERCISE 


A MACHINE ON WHICH THE BUSY MAN 
{COULD 


By Hook or by Crookery 


e scatters all over the 


UNDER THE PAPER: 
EOE 


THANKS BINKG, 
I'vE GOT IT.” 


| FLESH A USEFUL iar ey 
- |) FORM OF WEIGHT LIFTING COULD 
| BE PRACTISED EVERY MORNING 


LITTLE SURPRISES TO KEEP 
HIS MASTER AGILE 


. 


bedroom. The actress gets up and picks up each scrap of 
the time she has finished she has gone through a splendid half-hour of 
suggests some more early morning exercises to keep oneself up to the mark which might be tried. 


ics, Our cartoonist 
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DUCING SOF Rr pousers 


frn's VERY) 


It's vERY 


SS | UNLUCKY 


{WHILST POSSIBLY THE ENTHUSIAST 


{WILL OAILY LIBERATE A DOZEN 
1 MOSQUITOES IN HIS BEDROOM 


FINALLY, PERSONS IN THE SUBURBS} 
HAVE EVERY OPPORTUNITY FOR 
GETTING EARLY MORNING EXERCISE. | 


Purchase HOME COOKERY. 
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the World's Rest Srories= 


A Useless Personage. 

Ir is said that Canon Hannay, the Irish clergyman 
who has written several books under the pen-name 
of “‘ George Birmingham,” and whose play, General 
Johu Regan, is still running merrily at the Apollo, 
has decided to retire from Church work altogether 
in order to devote his time to mailing 

Canon Hannay has a grcat store of Irish anecdotes. 
He tells one story of an Irish gentleman who heard 
of the death of an inveterate enemy of his who 
had harassed him for many years. 

“ Well,” he said, “ it’s a comfort to think that the 
devil's got that fellow at last!” 

A clergyman who was present felt bound to 
protest against this uncharitable view of the dead 
man’s condition. ‘He said he hoped that, in spite 
of all that had passed, the poor man might have 
eseaped the extreme penalty. 

_* Well, if the devil hasn't got that fellow,” 
retorted the other, “all I can say is that I don’t 
sce much use in keeping a devil at all!” 


Thought He Might Be Famous. 

Mr. Davin Bexasco, the famous American 
theatrical manager, author, and producer, has just 
returned to America after a hurried visit to London 
to sec the plays that are on just now. 

Mr. Belasco thinks that writing plays is a very 
risky business. 

“Whenever I attend the first night of orfe of my 
own plays,” he said not long ago, ‘* I fecl as nervous 
as a girl in a fog, and my nervousness is in no way 
improved by a story which on such occasions 
keeps ranning through my mind. 

“The story is about 2 playwright who sat in the 
front row on the first night of a new play of his own. 
This play failed ; it failed dreadfully. As the author 
sat there, pale and sad in the midst of hisses and 
groans, a woman behind him leaned forward and 
tapped him on the shoulder. 

** Excuse me,’ she said, “ but are you not the 
author of the play ?’ 

“* Yes,’ said the miserable man, ‘I am.’ 

“*T thought you were,’ said she, ‘and as 1 collect 
locks of the hair of famous people I took the liberty 
at the beginning of this oe of snipping 
off a lock of your hair. Allow me now to return tt 
to you l a0 


French Thrift. 

A VERY amusing little story comes form France. 

The wife of the ex-President, Madame Falliéres, 
was celebrated in Paris for her thrift during her 
husband’s term of office, and it is said that never 
before were the household expenses of the Elysée, 
tho official residence of the French President, 
managed so economically. 

The story is connected with the head butler at 
the Elysée, a very dignified personage, who finds 
Madame Poincaré, the now Presider.t’s wife, more 
to his liking as a hostess. 

Recently he asked her: ‘‘ Why does not Madame 
have her receptions on Thursday evening ? Madame 
Falliéres always held her receptions on Thursday.” 

“But why was that?” Madame Poincaré 
asked. 

“You see,” the butler explained gravely, “ few 
people would eat sandwiches after midnight.” 

“Why not ?” asked Madame Poincaré, somewhat 
astonished. 

“ Bebause,” the butler replied, “ after midnight 
it had become Friday, and many people have to 
fast on Friday.” 


Outside a Cinema, Perhaps? 

Mr. WattTeR EManvet, the famous Puncn 
humorist, is telling a story of a French gentleman 
who wrote a book on his experiences during a visit 
to England, and who devoted a whole chapter to 
the subject of the shameful way in which we Britons 
sell our children ! 

Cross-examined as to his authority for this 
remarkable statement, he said that several times 
ho had seen _ notices hung outside buildings : 
“ Children half-price,” and he presumed that the 
bargain sales were on ! 


Very Unreliable. 

Tuene dicd recently a well-known handwriting 
expert, Mr. Thomas Gurrin, who gave evidence in 
a number of cascs in the Law Courts. One of them 
was the Beok case, and in this Mr. Gurrin blundcred 


badly. 
He admitted that he had occasionally blundered 


nearly so bad as that 
of another handwriting expert. who used to be 
called upon ta give evidence in the Irish courts. 

_In one case in which he obstinately stuck to 
his first opinion, he was being cross-examined by 
tho porate council who asked him abruptly: 

Where is the dog ?” 

As the case had nothing whatever to do with 
dogs the witness gaped at him. ‘‘ What dog?” 
he blurted out at a 

“ The dog that the judge at the last assizes said he 
would not hang on your evidence! ” snapped council. 


A Drastic Remedy. 

ArcupEAcon Struct, who recently climbed 
Mount McKinley, the great American peak, once 
had his life saved in a most extraordinary way. 

Late one evening, while exploring in the Arctic 
regions, he was unlucky enough to fall through 
the ice into the water on his way back to camp. 
He was accompanied by an Eskimo boy in charge of 
a sledge and a team of dogs, and the boy soon had 
him out again, but as the thermometer was then 
about 70° below zero, the possibility of saving 
his life seemed very remote. He was wet through, 
of course, and before a fire could have been got 
well alight the chances were that he would have 
frozen to death. 

Tho resourceful boy thought of a better plan 
than that. The explorer was alroady scarcely 
able to move, but the boy took one of the dogs out 
of the traces and fo: the Archdeacon to take 
its place. Then he lashed the unfortunate man’s 
legs until he was compelled to run, applying his 
whip mereilessly every time the Archdeacon showed 
signs of flagging. 

In this way the boy kept him moving rapidly 
towards their camp, and bv the time thoy reached 
it the terrible languor of death that had threatened 
to overcome the Archdeacon had been effectively 
shaken off. 


The Photographer Scored. 

CotoneL SgeEty, the Secretary for War, was 
invited to perform the oponing ceremony at the 
new Home for Nurses in Liverpool the other day, 
and when he arrived he was given a gold key with 
which to unlock the front door. en he tried 
to insert the key in the lock, however, he found 
it wouldn’t work. 

After struggling with it for a few minutes, during 
which a cinema photographer worked hard 
“ filming ” him, Colonel Seely gave it up in despair 
and simply knocked on the door until somebody 
on the other side opened it for him to walk in. 

Those responsible for the arrangements couldn’t 
make out why the key did not work, and they were 
very cross and upset about the fiasco. 

Now it has been discovercd that the enterprising 
photographer had surveyed the scene before the 
ceremony began, and, being detcrmined to get a 
good picture of Colonel Seely, he had plugged up 
the keyhole ! 


Couldn’t Run Away. 

Sm Hersert Tree, whose production of 
Joseph and His Brethren at His Majesty's Theatre 
is the most important theatrical event of the near 
future, was down at Eastbourne recently. 

While there he very good-naturedly gave some 
recitations before an audience of cripples, and a 
friend afterwards remarked to Sir Herbert that 
it was very kind of him to have done so. 

The famous actor-manager, who can never resist 
a joke, even if it should happen to be at his own 
expense, premmiy replied: ‘‘ Well, some people 
seem to think I was taking a mean advantage of 
their infirmities!” 
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TERPLANES FOR WARFARE, 


How They Will Guard Our Coasts 
from Aeroplane and Zeppelin Attacks, 

In the recent naval manceuvres, H.M.S. Heriucs 
was cquipped with three waterplanes for use as 
sea scouts. 

This is the first time in history that acroplons 

. have taken a serious part in our naval manwew 1c -, 
and in many ways it is a significant move. 

For some time the belief been growing that 
the authorities are going to adopt waterplancs as 
the chief mode of acrial defence in this country, 
With so extensive a coast-line to guard, thc-» 
machines are especially suited to our nceds. 

France has a tremendous lead with land acro. 
planes; Germany with her Zeppcelins stants 
supreme in this branch of aerial work, and 11,-s 
country is now endeavouring to foster the devilo;:- 
ment of the waterplanes so that Uritain o.n 
boast supremacy in this form of aircraft. 

The late Colonel Cody, who won all the 12 
awards with his biplane in the Military Trials un 
Salisbury Plain last August, was killed on 
what was generally considered to be the ni.t 
efficient waterplane that existed. It was « 
huge machine of a hundred horse power, and w. 
modelled on similar lines to Cody's  famors 
“Cathedral” biplane, which in three years won 
him thousands of pounds in prize moncy and bree 
several flying records. 

They Will Be Scouts For Dreadnoughts. 

In spite of the deplorable accident to its invent, 
it is this type of waterplane which, stationed at 
aerial bases round our coast, will act as defend: rs 
and scouts in conjunction with the fleet. 

The Naval Flying School at FEastchurch is 
training pilots for the Naval Air Service, aul 
enthusiastic flying lieutenants are continual! 
making experiments with aercplancs with a view 
to proving their usefulness as scouts for our 
Dreadnoughts. 

A short time back Lieutenant Gregory, R.N., 
performed the difficult feat of flying from the deck 
of, H.M.S. Hibernia just off Weymouth while 
the ship was steaming at ten knots. He rose on 
his Short biplane with perfect case, circled the shi}), 
and flew to shore. 

Since then several olever Naval pilots have been 
practising rising from and alighting on platforn:s 
erected on our battleships. On one occasion 
Commander C. R. Samson flew from the deck of 
H.M.S. Africa whilst it was lying off. Sheerne-s 
and flew in his naval biplane over sea to Eastchurch. 

Arrangements are now on foot for naval flying 
bases to be formed at various points round ovr 
coast, principally close to the big harbours, fro: 
which waterplanes are to fly out to shijs at «". 
land on their decks by means of specially construct! 
platforms, and generally keep in touch with the 
fleet from the mainland. 

A Speed of 70 Miles an Hour. | 

The Navy have now in their possession lig!* 
single-seatcr waterplanes, and also larger machin 
of s more powerful variety. In time this {et 
of aircraft will grow, tiny monoplanes being use'l 
for speedy scouting work, which are capal:lc «1 
travclling at seventy miles an hour, whilst passengri- 
carrying waterplanes for long-distanco  flyins. 
similar in build to Cody’s machine, will also le 
carried by our men-of-war. 

These machines can easily be stored on boa: 
ship, as the spreading wings of an aeroplane are 
now made to fold back along the body, and wir -. 
struts and cables, can be puke! into tho man 
portion of the machine until it assumes a conipa-t 
affair which takes up but little room. 

The naval authorities will use waterplanes fer 
attacking purposes in addition to their scouts 

ossibilities. An aeroplane which is acccpted 
eS the Navy must be able to climb 1,000 fect 
in the air in at most four minutes, and thus these 
machines are capable of getting above the con 
paratively slow-moving airship with ease. | Hence 
a few well-directed bombs would demolish th's 
aircraft, and at Eastchurch bomb dropping exp‘! 
ments are carried out with this end in view. 

At Weymouth recently, Lieutenant Gregory, R.*-» 


aa 


dropped with considerable accuracy bombs weighing 
300 pounds whilst circling the coast in a Shot! 
biplane, whilst another naval flyer in a momc' 
of bravado circled Portsmouth Harbour in 
aeroplane and bombarded it with oranges. - 
accuracy of his shots proved beyond doubt t»° 
destructive possibilities of naval acroplancs. 
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Great Football Skill 
Contest Starts 


To-day. 
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You May Send as 
Many Attempts 
as You Like. 


NO GOALS REQUIRED. 


As Saturday, September 6th, will see the football season of 1913-14 ander way, we have revived our Football Skill Competition for the 

amusement of the many tens of thousands of our readers who take a keen interest in Association Football and to enable them to put their 

knowledge to good account. The prize offered is £1,000, and the task set enables competitors to display their skill in followiag up football, 
and also fosters their interest in the game. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. | CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS ~~ : 
| T , 
On the entry form opposite you willfindthe 1, The names Rekirslis ei Believe: ‘will lose | PEARSON'S FOOTBALL CONTEST.—No. 1. 


names of the clubs taking part in matches 
to te played on Saturday, Sept. 6th. 


You have first of all to make yourself 


acquainted with the records and capabilities | 


of the various clubs, and decide in each case 
which club you think will win. Then draw a 
line in ink through the name of the club 
which you believe will lose, If, In your opinion, 


any of the matches will result in a draw, then | 


leave names of both teams in. 


As announced above, this Football Skill Competition 
has been devised for the amusement of the many tens of 
thousands of our readers who take a keen intcrest in 
Association Football and to enable them to put their know- 
Ide to good account. ‘The prize offered is £1,000, and 
the task set enables competitors to display their skill in 


following up football, and also festers their interest in | 


the game, 

It so frequently happens that the success of a team is 
.rously affected by the presence or absence of one 
reiticular player or by other local conditions. In order, 
thorefore, to enable individual competitors to exercise 
‘heir football skill and knowledge to the fullest extent we 
permit them to send im more than one entry form where 
tuey consider it necessary, 


ny number of persons can inclose their coupons in one | 


c.velope, provided the proper amount of postage is affixed. 


Competitors May Send as Many Attempts | 


as They Wish. 


must be crossed out. Where you forecast a draw 
don’t cross out either. 


_ 2. Names and addresses must be written in ink in the 
| space 


rovided. 
acce, 


Typewriting and blacklead pencil 


cannot 


yed. In the event of a tie this sum will 
be divided. In the event of one or more matches not 
being played on the date given in the coupon, the £1,000 


will not be awarded. 

Should no gl ve the correct results of all 
the matches played, will be awarded to the 
ccmpetitor who sends the entry form containing the 
greatest number of correct results, In the event of a 
tie this sum will be divided. 

The Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY will accept 
no responsibility in to the loss or non-deliver 
of any attempt beep | and proof of posting will 
not be accepted el ge 

8. The Editor of P. ON’S EKLY does not 
assume any responsibility for any alterations that may 


| 
| 
| 7 
| 


} be made in the fixtares in the entry form. 
9. Nocorrespondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and tel will be ignored. 
10. The publiched decision is and competitors may 
enter on this un: iy. 
ll. No Sg bearing an in Scotland will be 
| eligible for this eom; 


Matches to be played on Saturday, Sept. 6th. 


Cross out which you consider will be the losing clube 
For a draw don’t cross out either. 


Bradford City v. Aston Villa 
Sunderland v. Newcastte United 
West Bromwich A. ov. Burnley 

Chelsea v. Tottenham Hotspur 
Bolton Wanderers v. Oldham Athletie 
Sheffield Wednesday vy. Manchester United 
Grimsby Town v. Notts County 
Clapton Orient ve Fulham 

Blackpool ve Hull City 
Birmingham v. Bradford 
Nottingham Forest v. Wolverhampton W. 
Lincoln City v.- Barnsley 
Gillingham ve Queen’s Park R. 
Norwich City v. Northampton 
Merthyr Town v. Bristol Rovers 
Coventry City ve Brighton and Hove 
Reading v. Millwall Athletie 
Crystal Palace ve Portsmouth 


Matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named club. 


T agree to abide by the decision published in ** Pearson’s 
Weekly,” and to accept it as final, and I enter only on 
this understanding, and I agree to abide by the conditions 
printed in “ Pearson’s Weekly,” 


SQN alrerissccrcrcrssverssserssccervssseesees iveaiee 


Address.ccsscceccceevene SWS MMATaaaesiencariwes ar 


THE CLOSING DATE OF THIS COMPETITION IS FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 5th. 


FOOTER FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Hints About P.W.’s Great Offer of 
£1,000 for Football Forecasts, 

“HERE we are again!” It secms but yesterday 
‘hat footer gave way to cricket, and yet here we are 
cn the threshold of another season, and P.W. is once 
‘gain bang to the front with one of the greatest offers 
in the annals of football. 

Already footballers have started training for the 
creat winter game, and in a fortnight’s time a rather 
“neventful cricket season will have given place to 
the merry monarch of football. 

‘Yeuld You Like £1,000? 

At the top of this page will be found partichlars 
‘f the renewal of our great football skill contest, 
which proved eo popular with our readers last season. 
‘te magnificent prize of £1,0CO is offered for a 
-orrect forecast. 

Have you ever thought of what you could do with 
£1,000, "A particularly interesting article on this 
“ubject appears on our first page this week. Read it 
‘avefully, and then make up your mind to try and 
“in this splendid prize yourself. 

There 18 nO reason why you should limit your 
*\tempt to a single effort. Send in as many coupons 
4s you like, 
ve the next two issucs of P.W., “ Footer Facts” 
ic deal with the prospects of the various clubs 
eles Appear in our £1,000 Coupon. The notes 
ee be helpful to the many thousands of our 

accrs who delight in P.W.’s Football Contests, 


and may assist them in their skilful calculation 
of the abilities of the teams. In the meantime, a 
short résumé of last season will be interesting to all 
followers of the game. 

Two Great Teams. 

We have become quite accustomed to see a mem- 
ber of the First Division and one of the Second 
League in the Final of the English Cup at the 
Palace, and while not detracting from the merits of 
the lower organisation, the vast majority of the 
people delighted in seeing the two crack teams of 
the season, Aston Villa and Sunderland, both of the 
upper circle, fighting out the final stage of the great 
national competition. 

It was the Wearsiders’ first appearance in the last 
stage of the competition, but they had to bow the 
kneo to the men from Birmingham, although the 
margin was the narrowest possible. But the men 
from the North-East had a splendid consolation 
prizo in the winning of the League Championship 
with a record number of points. 


And Two Unfortunates. 
It was somewhat strange that it should fall to the 


lot of two of the oldest teams in the country to | 


suffer relegation in the same season, but this was the 
fate that befell Notts County and Woolwich Arsenal. 
The displays they gave were, for the most part, 
too bad for words, and they most properly p:il the 
penalty. 

The Arsenal had a little excuse, for they were 
hard hit in the matter of injured players. Many 
people blamed the Notts County directors for trans- 
ferring Cantrell to the Spurs, and there can be but 


London club would have gone a long way towards 
saving the “ Lacemen” had they been scored for 
them. They will now be able to fight their battles 
over again with their near and dear neighbours, the 
“ Foresters.” 

The Reward of Merit. 

By winning the championship of the Second 
League, Preston North End won their way back into 
the First Division, Burnley being their companions. 
In these days when each match is so strenuously 
fought out, it was no mean performance for the “ Deep- 
dale” team to return “to tho place from whence 
they came” in a single season. They owed their 
success in @ great measure to their magnificent 
defence. 

Burnley did not gain promotion out of their turn. 
for they only cunied tie honour the previous season 
by a single point. These two bring the number of 
First Division clubs in the County Palatine up to 
nine—or only one less than half the total number. 


The Southern League. 

To those who like to see the honours go round, it 
must have been gratifying to find Plymouth Arzyle 
winning the Southern League Shield. ‘Their success 
will do a power of good to the game in the West of 
England. Brentford and Stoke were the two clubs 
to occupy the bottom rungs of the ladder, and con- 
sequontly suffer relegation. Tho “Potters” were 
once members of the Second Division, but it is the 
* Bees’ ” first acquaintance with the lower circle. 

Last season Merthyr Town made history by being 
the first Welsh club to figure in the First Division. 
This season another club from tho Principality, 


| little doubt that the goals he obtained for the ; Cardiff City, has gained promotion. 


“Told by the Stage Doorkeeper,” a new series of stories of stage life, kegin in the August NOVIL. 
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By CHARLES O'MAHONY. 


The Case of the 
Philanthropist. 
IL 


Ir was at a drawing-room meeting in aid of the 
Society for the Cure of Cannibalism that Professor 
Jephcott first met Mr. Edward Craddock. The emi- 
nent philanthropist and clothier came up to him after 
his performance—which, in the circumstances, Jeph- 
cott had given without fee—and congratulated him 
upon his ski 

The merchant locked the embodiment of com- 
soeiabie philanthropy, well built, well fed, and well 
0 


In easy language and purring most of the time, 
he so worked upon the professor's feelings that before 
he was five minutes older he had promised Mr. Craddock 
to subscribe a guinea towards the funds of the society, 
and considering that Jephcott had already presented 
the Curers of Cannibalism with a ten-guinea show 


for nothing, his second donation was heaping 
generosity upon gencrosity. 
“Did Craddoc! 


acrew anything out of you?” 
asked a sour-faced man of ety, cloned Sadderton, 


who had been sompalled by his wife to attend. 

‘* Oh, I promised him a guinea,” said Jephcott, with 
a rueful laugh, as though ed to admit that he had 

circumvented. 

‘* Pity somebody doesn’t squeeze a little money out 
of him,” growled the old officer. ‘He's always 
collecting, but never giving.” 

There was no doubt of the fact that Mr. Craddock 
had a great reputation as a philanthropist. His name 
hovered about every charitable appeal. Sometimes 
it was as honorary secretary or treasurer of this fund ; 
at other times it was “from the counting house 
employees of Mr. Edward Craddock,” or ‘“‘ per Mr. 
Edward Craddock.” In vain Jephcott searched for a 
proof that the clothier contributed his own money. 

‘* Colonel Sadderton appears to have known what 
he was talking about,” he muttered, scanning another 
list in a daily ps 

But Jephcott was now too busy a man to be able 
to devote more of his thoughts to Mr. Craddock. 
It was the height of the London season, and every day 
in the week found him mgaged. 

A fortnight after his meeting with Craddock, 
and he was by now oblivious of the merchant's exist- 
ence, when, in crossing the Strand, he ran into an old 
schoolfellow. 

They paused and stared, doubtful of one another's 
identity, and like true born Englishmen afraid to make 
the first advance. 

Then they laughed simultaneously. - 

‘“‘ Are you Paul Jephcott by any chance?” asked 
the man who the professor could have swomn was 
Robert Preston. 

“That is my name. I think you are Bob Preston ?” 

They shook hands over it and adjourned the meeting 
from the centre of the road to the pavement. 

““ Why, it must be twelve years since I saw you, 
Paul,” exclaimed Preston. ‘“ What have you been 
doing? I hope the pride of St. Oswald's has done 
something worthy of his school reputation ? ” 

‘* Tam just rubbing along, Bob,” he said. ‘‘ Haven't 
ou heard of Professor soghoots the hypnotist ? 
o. Well, such is tame. And you?” 

‘* At the present moment I am cashier to Mr. Edward 
Craddock, wholesale clothier. He pays me five 
pounds a week because I am worth ten.” 

“I know Mr. Craddock, the philanthropist,” said 
Jephcott with a smile. 

“You do? Then I congratulate you. Come 
along, old boy, and let’s lunch somewhere. You're 
the first Oswaldian I’ve met for five years, and it 
does me good to sec you.” 


The lunch dawdled away two hours, but it consisted 
chiefly of talking. Bob Preston was a big, lanky 
fellow who had a great athlete at school and 


Oxford. He was the same age as Jephoott, but looked 
years younger, for he was fair and his eyes were 
ue. 

“Yes, I’m in love, 2aul, madly in love, and with old 
Craddock’s daughter.” 

“Is that 802” replied Jephcott. ‘I really didn't 
know he had a daughter.” 

‘“He keeps her locked away from the world,” 
growled Bob. “It’s as much as I can do to get five 
minutes a week with her.” 

“Her father docsn’t know ?” 

“‘T am going to speak to him in 8 day or two,” said 
Bob, with a great effort to appear desperate. 

‘* Does—does Mr. Craddock Tike you?” 

Preston’s face twisted ominously. 

“Candidly he doesn’t, but that’s jealousy. It 
was only last Friday he said that I wasn’t worth a 


By Hook or by Crookery 


OUR NEW SERIES OF. EXCITING SHORT STORIES. 


pound a week, but that he ee on because I was 


a gentleman and didn’t rob 


‘Then if he acknowledges you are a gentleman, 


which, after all, is obvious, why should he be against 


‘our ment ? 
“ Craddeok wants Enid to marry a man with a 
He's made himself to get a knighthood. That 


title. 
is why he works the philanthropy dodge to death. 
I wish you'd be present, old man, when I tell him about 
Enid. If I were smaller I’d be almost afraid, for he 
is the sort of man to throw a suitor without a title 
out of the window. If you were there you could 
hypnotise him.” 

“ That wouldn’t be too easy if he objected.” 

“ Anyhow, I'll chance my luck. Pity I haven't 
got the power to bestow a hthood. He'd give 
me Enid and half his money if I could knight him. 
He dreams of a title and thinks that if he keeps on 
with the philanthropic business he'll succeed in getting 
one.” 

“ Well, I wish you luck, old man,” said Jephcott, 
bringing the conference to an end. 

“0 do I,” answered the other feelingly. “I 
have an idea that may win Enid for me, but it’s 


risky, jolly risky.” 


II. 
Pine few days later the professor, glancing Eisngh 
the pages of his mornin , saw a short paragra) 
announcing that “ Mr wad. Craddock, the wall. 
known p! thropic business man, has received from 
an anonymous source the sum of five thousand pounds 
to be devoted by him to any work he may select.” 

“It’s wonderful, wonderful, and yet again wonder- 
ful!’ exclaimed Jephcott. “To think that there 
should be so much money in the world! To think 
that a person should be found willing to let Craddock 
take the glory of his hard-earned cash!” He lay 
back ruminating over this strange phase of human 
nature. 

The raph might have been forgotten but for 
the fact that it was repeated almost word for word 
the following Wednesday, exactly a weck afterwards. 
Again, Mr. Craddock had received another sum of 
five thousand pounds. That was the brief announce- 
ment. Nothing was said about the disposition of the 
money. 

The professor almost let his aig slip from his 
nerveless fingers when on the third Wednesday the 
news was given to the world that Mr. Craddock was 
the recipient of another five thousand pounds. This 
time the paper added the information that the sum 
was in banknotes of a hundred pounds each, as all 
the others had been. 

“Phew!” exclaimed Jephcott. “It makcs me 
hot to think about it.” 

He began to look forward to his Wednesday morning 
paper, telling himself that it was an even money 
chance that Mr. Craddock would receive another 
five thousand pounds. 

It was more—it was a certainty. For the fourth 
time the eminent clothier was made the banker of 
five thousand pounds ! 

The Press now began to take up the question of the 
anonymous philanthropist’s identity. Every chari- 
table institution in the country flooded Mr. Craddock’s 
letter box with dramatic and touching appeals for 
a share of the twenty thousand pounds. Newspapers 
sent their reporter-scouts to discover the anonymous 
one; Mr. Craddock’s life became a burden. No one 
would believe that he did not know the name of 
his correspondent. 

The Wednesday circulation of the ap news- 
pa went up by ten per cent., for everybody wished 
to know if Mr. Craddock had received another bundle 
of banknotes. 

He had. 

And now he was the trustee of twenty-five thousand 
a and there were twenty more Wednesdays 
left in the year! 

Professor Jephcott shared the general excitement. 
The unknown philanthropist was talked of every- 
where. Miss Tossie Tuff, the favourite soubrette, 
sang ® song about him entitled “It Isn’t Me”; 
the local music hall engaged the postman who delivered 
Mr. Craddock’s letters to come on the stage and look 
inane at a salary of twenty pounds a week ; seventecn 
elderly humorists at vom oe @ new and original 
musical comedy hastily alt their Tracie and started 
on another senario provided by a topical paragraphist. 

Another Wednesday and another five thousand 
pounds and the thing began to get ape eceneonys 
nerves. It was uncanny, to say the . 

Jephcott, affected by the general excitement, had 
an inspiration. He rang up Bob Preston on the 
telephone and asked him to come to lunch. 

Bob turned up punctual to the moment. 

“TI want to all about your love affair,” said 
Jephcott, securing a table in the far corner of the 
restaurant. 

“ Can’t you guess ? ” Preston was decidedly glum. 

“* He wouldn't hear of it, I suppose ?” 

“Not only that, but he gave me the sack. I'd 
have been fired long ago if I ’¢ got an agreement 
entitling me to a quarter's notice. Craddock’s too 
fond of money to pay up and kick me out at once. 
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Anyhow, there’s only six weeks left, and after tha: 
I don’t think I'll have the cheek to bother Enid an: 
more. An out-of-work cashier with no cash is hard|., 
an eligible person.” 2 

The man was trying to infuse a touch of cynivicm 
of the ‘‘don’t-care order,” but Jephcott could sce 
that he was profoundly moved. 

‘““ By the way,” he remarked, changing the conver. 
sation, ‘‘I wonder who is advertising Mr. Craddo:\ 
so well.” 

“So do I,” assented. Preston, ruefully. “It's a 

ood ad. Why, hang it all, the old man behaves as 
if it were his own money. He comes into the otticc 
carrying his silk hat as though it were a halo. (Con. 
found him!” 

“TI wonder what he'll do with the money,” said 
Jephcott. 

**Didn’t you see the Eventno Gazette? I bought one 
as I came along. It said that Craddock was banking 
the money in the hopes that the unknown benefactur 
would kept on remitting until he had fifty thousand 

unds at least. Then he intended to start a home 
For orphans. Not original, but that’s not his fault.” 

“Do you think more five thousand pounders will 
come along ?’” asked Jephcott, playing with a couple 
of forks. 

“ Can’t say.” 

Jephcott thought that Preston took surpri-inzly 
little interest in the sensation of the day. . 

“Would you like to have a bet on it?” he asked 
“Come, Bob, you were always a sportsman. I'l! 
bet you five pounds that Mr. Craddock gets no more 
money from his nameless admirer.” 

‘“ Five pounds!” repeated Preston, as if waking up. 
“T'll take—no, I won’t. Don’t bet, old man,’ he 
added with a forced laugh. ‘‘ Unless you happen tc 
be the mysterious philanthropist.” 

“This is the first time I’ve ever known vou to 
refuse a wager,” said Jephcott with a laugh. “1 
must raise my offer. Look here, I'll lay you ten 
pounds to five that no more cash comes aluny to 
Craddock.” 

“ But this is Monday,” said Preston, as they ro-c 
“The philanthropist may have sent the moncy ly 
now.” 

“* Still I’m willing to take the risk.” 

They were talking about it on the pavement outside 
the restaurant, Preston obviously disinclined to be 
a party to the bet. Suddenly he tore himsclf away 
from his friend. 

* Good-bye, old man,” he said, stepping off the 
aia ‘I ought to have been back at the office 


The sentence was never finished, for that mom it 
a taxi-cab turned the corner and dashed into Preston. 
He fell to the ground without a sound and the cab that 
did the mischief took him to Charing Cross Hospital. 


Ill. 

The professor had been up until five that morning 
and he was consequently breakfasting at noon whe 
Mr. Craddock was announced by Rimmer. _ : 

**Good morning!” said Jephcott, struggling with 
the newspaper. “ You are just in time to sive me: 
the trouble of searching. Has another parcel of netes 
come along ?” 

‘No, sir,” said Craddock gravely. 
ceased.” 

The professor almost laughed out loud. One 

ight have been pardoned for supposing that Craddock 

taken the matter as a personal wrong. ; 

“I need scarcely say,” went on Mr. Craddock, while 
Jephcott began to speculate on the reason for the 
visit, ‘‘that this—er—sudden cessation has been 4 
source of considerable grief, if I may say so, to mec. 
I was led to believe that the gifts would continuc 
until I had at least fifty thousand pounds.” Sic 
paused. For the moment Jephcott expected him to 
wipe his eyes, but he did not. 

‘Perhaps you had better explain why you have 
called on me, Mr. Craddock,” said the professor. 
“If you wish to get my personal assurance that | am 
not the donor, I——” . 

“The matter is serious—at any rate to me,’ lc 
said stiffly. 

‘Pardon me,” said Jephcott. 

“You are a detective, Mr. Jephcott, or so I have 
been told,” said Craddock, oats brusquely. 
“That you are a professonal vpn tist does no! 
interest me in the slightest. It 80 ag that vo. 
are the only private detective I know. Mrs. Broughton 
mentioned your name in that capacity to mc _ 
weeks ago. I want you to undertake a mission '"" 
me. Find the person who sent me that thits 
thousand pounds. * You can scarcely realise cigs 
lot depends upon your success, Mr. Jephcott. The 
man was all anxiety and impatience. ‘“ You ba 
have heard of my ahere—ilie orphanage. It wor 
cost at least fifty thousand pounds. 1 have rea*"! 
to believe that a certain royal princess would not 
be unwilling to lay the foundation stone. ; 

“I will do my best,” said Jepheott. ‘* By the "3s; 
I’m going to see Mr. Preston in the a to-day 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Craddock. There wi * 
pause. “You may ‘tell him from mo that if 
promises to give up his foolish notions—he'll s" 


“ The gifts have 
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to what I'm referring—I'll reconsider my decision. 
ifs been tho ae | honest cashier I've had in my 
employment since I’ve been in business. 

[was at school with Bob Preston and he was 
always the soul of honour,” said Jephcott waruly. 
~ if¢ would never do anything mean.” 

Perhaps not, perhaps not,” said Mr. Craddook 
{. ily, as he rose to go. . : 

jut-r in the day Jephcott sat beside his old school- 
{ iow for the best part of an hour chatting lightly. 

‘You would have won your bet, Jophcott,” sail 
Preston, with a mild laugh. . 

-[ would, but I ‘didn’t know that you'd heard 
of the stoppage of the donations.” . . 

- Nurse told me,” he muttered in confusion, going 
very red in the fae>, and during the next half hour 
lphcott did most of the talking. : 

Meanwhile, downstairs Miss Craddock was asking 
» see her sweetheart. 

“Very sorry, miss, but Mr. Preston says he cannot 
ec you!” ; 

~Surely you don’t mean that?” cried the girl, 
na tearful voice. “Did you tell him that I was 
Miss Craddock ?” 

~[ did, miss, and the said he couldn't sce you. 
Them were his own words. And tho doctor says 
patients must not be upsct.” 

The girl staggered towards the door when Jephcott, 
who had just left the patient, turned to her. 

~ Wait a minute, Miss Craddock,” he said. “I am 
Mr. Preston's friend. If you’ give me five minutes 
lll run upstairs and explain to Bob, I am sure 
holl not only see you but beg your pardon for this 
rebuff. To teH the truth he's not quite himself.” 
she smiled gratefully through her tears, but he was 
half way up the stairs and did not see. 

~ Bob,” he said, bending down over the bed and 
suvaking in a whisper, “ you've made a thundcring 
fol of yourself, but I’m going to pull you through. 
M:-3 Craddock is below. 1 am going to send her up to 
.ai, although I know why you fecl unworthy to lace 
her boots, But take your good fortune, old boy, and 
trust me to make things straight at the office. Under- 
stand 2” 

die was soon back again in the hall. 

“ Visitors’ time is almost up, Miss Craddock,” 
f\-said. ** You’ve only a quarter of an hour, but Bob 
«oked me to say that he’s dying to sce you.” 

He sighed at the look of joy and eagerness that came 
ity her eves, 

‘She's worth a dozen Craddocks,” he said, “ and 
‘enw fur the office of the evening paper that hustles 

He dashed into the office and exhibited such an air 
of importance that he was admitted to sec the assistant 
‘itor at once, who took down his statement and 
i ymised to publish it exclusively. 

~ [shall want ten pounds for that,” said Panl, aware 
Unit his news aeted hall-marking. 

“If it’s exclusive,” said the journalist, “ you shall 


have it.’ 

Mr. Craddock grew red with excitement when 
J\pheott entered his office. 

“Well?” he gasped. 

“T have come to tell you the name of your philan- 
wopist.? 

_ Mr. Jephcott, Iam your debtor for life!” said the 

Cathier, “Take a seat, sir, while I close the door. 
We ag kecp this to ourselves, you know,” he added 
1 sly, 

. The name and address of the mysterious donor 
(the thirty thousand pounds now in your possession® 
i Mr. geet Preston, of B Ward, Charing Cross 

»spital.” 

Mr, Craddock’s small eyes gleamed momentarily. 

* Is—is this a joke ?”’ ‘he said hoarsely. 

“It is the absolute truth.” 

“But Preston—thirty thousand pounds—where 
cuild he get it 2” gurgled the amazed Craddock. 

“Tam afraid, Mr. Craddook,” said Jophcott, in a 
tore serious tone, ‘that if you balance your books 
voll discover that Mr. Preston’s accounts are exactly 
urty thousand pounds short.’ 

There was no mistaking the sincerity in Jephcott’s 
‘ice, Craddock rose to his fect and pressed his 
ids against his forehead. His face went red and 
‘<u white. Jephoott thought the man was going to 
‘vam in his agony. 

“lf—if—if that’s true,” he gurgled, “I'll get him 
Ua years. I'N——. But, no, you must be joking. 
Of course F hggts joking, Mr. Jcphcott. Mr. Preston's 
‘our frien - I see it all now.” e laughed croakingly. 
Bat neverthcless he sent for the Iedgera and his pass- 
‘ok and within a couple of hours Edward Craddock 
“derstood how truthful Jephcott was. 

, What are you going to do?” asked Jephcott 
“Fa dramatio pause in Craddock’s denunciation 
i” the only honest cashior he had ever known.” 

Send for the police at once!” answered the 
ti cchant with a snarl. 

On what charge will you have him arrested ?” 

Necd I say?” said Craddock with a curious 
te at Jephcott. “He's robbed me of thirty 
“sand pounds,” 

Which you now have in your possession. 

(Continued on column three.) 
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UMBRELLAS FOR MOTOR-CARS, 

. Tie accompanying sketch shows a device which 
may seen 
in Continental | 
citics whereby 
proper shelter 
from the rain 
is assured. 
when entering 
or leaving a 
public vehicle. | 

It consists 
of a covering 
which opens 
and closes 
automatically 
with the door. 
In view of the 
fact that it 
is extremel 
awkward, Hf 
not impos 
sible, to get 
proper shelter 
from an ordivary umbrella when entering or leaving a 
taxi, this idea should prove very useful 


FOR DRAUGHTSMEN. 
A DRAUGHTSMaN often finds that his [-square has 
spoilt his drawing by the constant rubbing up and down. 
The illustration ‘below shows a little hint that will 
obviate this. 
The idea consists of pinning a narrow picce of card- 


Cres ae CEE 


hoard to the edge of the drawing board. This will 
then bear all the weight of the T-syuare, thus prevent- 
ing it from slipping. 


FOR SEASONING. 

In the legs of mas- 
Mm sive tables a hole is 
e often bored up the 
mm, middle . throughout 

- the entire length, as 
shown by the dotted 
lincinthe illustration. 
This is done when 
scagoning the timber, 
sonstoafforda ready 
escape for moisture 
and to preserve the 
wood from cracking, 
while it does not weaken the leg materially. 


A SELF-ACTING HYDRANT. 
Tuz illustration shows a sclf-acting hydrant which 
is to be seen on railway platforms. It consists of an 
iion trap-door which has attached to it a water pipe 


é 
as shown. Directly the trap is lifted up the wator is 
turned on, and when lowered tie water stops. By 
this device much time is saved through haying uo tap 
to unscrew. 


KEEPS THE FEET COOL, 
Wren buying a new A 

pair of boots or shoes, 
ask the shopman to 
pierce a couple of 
eyelet - holes in the 
side of each, like those 
shown in the accom. 
panying illustration. - 
Aircan then pass undcr 
the feet, and they will not get hot. 
look at all unsightly. 


The holes do not 
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don’t call that embezzlement, do you? Come, Mr. 
Craddock, you don’t want all England to laugh at 
you. You can’t charge my friend with embezzlement. 
He's been a fool, T'll admit, a quixotic, mad fool, but 
he’s done no real harm. I have taken the liberty 
of communicating with the Press on the subject. 
There, don’t intcrrupt. Allow me to finish. To- 
night's special edition of the EveNinc Gazette will 
inform the world that vou have played a trick upon 
the British public, a trick based upon your desire to 
avoid publicity and ostentation. The paper will say 
that you are the donor of thirty thousand pounds, 
that you pretended the money came from another 
source in order to do good by stcalth. You are modest 
by nature. Think of it, man! From to-day you 
stand head and shoulders ahove every other philan- 
thropist in the country! Your name will be on every- 
body’s lips, and I shall be surprised if it docsn’t mean 
a place in the next honours’ list.” 

“Thirty thousand pounds is an immense sum to 
risk upon a title,” said Craddock with dry lips. 
“Though if I could be certain I would not mind.” 

“Then you may be certain,” said Jephcott. “ Con- 
firm my statement to the Press, and surely tho powers 
that be won't forget you. Hang it all, they couldn't 
even if they tried. You mustn't give Bob away, 
Mr. Craddock. He's a really clever chap, if a bit 
eccentric. I know he loves your daughter.” 

“So he’s told you all about that, has he ?” 

“ Miss Craddock is with him now,” said Jephcott. 

The merchant started and his face flushed. 

“* He's been clevcr enough to rob me under my nose,"* 
he said, ‘‘ and I suppose he’s equal to marrying Enid 
without my permission.” 

“Then you'll follow my advice, sir 2” said Jephcott 
eagerly. 

“IT suppose I'll have to,” growled Craddock. 
“Preston's robbed me of thirty thousand pounds and 
yet he hasn’t. I don’t know what to think.” 

Tho Evenrno Gazette spread the news broadcast 
and created a lasting sensation. Interviewers 
thronged Craddock’s ofticcs, and, as Jepheott had 
predicted, he became the man of the moment, the hour, 
and the day: 

** Depend upon it, Mr. Craddock,” said the professor, 
later on, ‘‘ you'll be in the next honours’ list.” 

By now Bob Preston and Enid were on their honey- 
moon, Bob having confessed that he had intended 
to fine Mr. Craddock five thousand pounds a week until 
the old man consented to his union or else had lost 
sixty-five thousand pounds—the amount the cashicr 
would be able to extract during his quarter under 
notice. It was a scmi-humorous idea, though if 
Jephcott had not intervened it might have had a 
more s.rious cuding. 

Amongst other things the professor was right when 
he said that Craddock would appear in the honours’ 
list. He was. Not amongst he peerages, baronet- 
cies, or even kuighthoods, At the end of the third 
column his name was found amongst the M.V.O.'s 
(fifth class). Thus did they award England's most 
original philanthropist. 

* After all, Mr. Craddock, M.V.O.,” said Jephcott, 
who had called to congratulate him, “ you have 
got something now, and as you're bound to be sheriff 
of London in 1929 they must knight you then. So 
cheer up. You've got a clever son-in-law now and 
a knighthood in 1929.” 

Mr. Craddock, M.V.O., did not reply. Ho was 
‘busy calculating his age in 1929. ‘Then he growled 
‘to himsclf, for he discovered that by the time he 
would be exactly cighty. 

(Next week: “The Claimant.’’) 


Winirearp: “ There’s Mr. Brown. He's tho 
only farmer on record who has made money out 
of weeds.” 

Claude: “ He surely didn't do that 2?” 

“Yes, he did.” 

“ How, pray?” 

“ Marricd a widow.” 


VERY TRUTHFUL, 

JoxEs was reading the evening paper, when his 
wife came in with her face all scratched and her 
clothes turn to rags. “‘ Wherever have you been, 
Matilda ? Have you been to a Suffragette mect- 
ing ?”’ inquired her husband. 

“Oh, no, John. I've been to a cheap sale down 
the street, and I've procured a great bargain. 
I've ordered it to be sent home, a splendid incubator, 
and I only paid one-pound ten.” 

“A what ?” shouted John. 

“ An incubator,” repeated his wife. 

“What in the name of goodness is the use of 
wasting good money onan incubator 2? We are not 
going to start a poultry farm,” snapped John. 

“T know that,’’ answered his wife; “ but T 
thought it would be a splendid thing to keep 
your supper warm when you re working till onc and 
two in the morning at the office.” 


Nothing worries the young wife during the first year of marriod life as what to cook, HOIZTE COOKERY tells hor. 
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rofessor 
f epheolt S 
Cases 


By CHARLES O’MAHONY. 


The Case of the 
Philanthropist. 
I 


Ir was at a drawing-room meeting in aid of the 
Society for the Cure of Cannibalism that Professor 
Jephcott first met Mr. Edward Craddock. The emi- 
nent philanthropist and clothier came up to him after 
his performance—which, in the circumstances, Jeph- 
cott had given without fee—and congratulated him 
upon his ckill. 

The merchant locked the embodiment of com- 
fortable philanthropy, well built, well fed, and well 
o! 


In easy language and purring most of the time, 
he so worked upon the i feelings that before 
he was five minutes older he had promised Mr. Craddock 
to subscribe a guinea towards the funds of the society, 
and considering that Jephcott had already presented 
the Curers of Cannibalism with a ten-guinea show 
for nothing, his second donation was heaping 
generosity upon hr 

“Did Craddock acrew anything out of you?” 
asked a sour-faced man of seventy, Colonel Sadderton, 
who had been compelled by his wife to attend. 

“Oh, I promised him a guinea,” said Jephcott, with 
a rueful laugh, as though ashamed to admit that he had 
been circumvented. 

“* Pity somebody doesn’t squeeze a little money out 
of him,” growled the old officer. *‘ He’s always 
collecting, but never giving.” 

There was no doubt of the fact that Mr. Craddock 
had a great reputation as a philanthropist. His name 
hovered about every charitable appeal. Sometimes 
it was as honorary secretary or treasurer of this fund ; 
at other times it was “from the counting house 
employees of Mr. Edward Craddock,” or ‘‘ per Mr. 
Edward Craddock.” In vain Jephcott searched for a 
proof that the clothier contributed his own money. 

‘* Colonel Sadderton appears to have known what 
he was talking about,” he muttered, scanning another 
list in a daily paper. 

But Jephcott was now too busy a man to be able 
to devote more of his thoughts to Mr. Craddock. 
It was the height of the London season, and every day 
in the week found him engaged. 

A fortnight passed altar ls meeting with Craddock, 
and he was by now oblivious of the merchant's exist- 
ence, when, in crossing the Strand, he ran into an old 
schoolfellow. 

They paused and stared, doubtful of one another's 
identity, and like true born Englishmen afraid to make 
the first advance. 

Then they laughed simultaneously. - 

‘“‘ Are you Paul Jephcott by any chance?” asked 
the man who the professor could have sworn was 
Robert Preston. 

‘That is my name. I think you are Bob Preston ?” 
They shook hands over it and adjourned the meeting 

from the centre of the road to the pavement. 

“Why, it must be twelve years since I saw you, 
Paul,” exclaimed Preston. “ What have you been 
doing ? I hope the pride of St. Oswald's has done 
something worthy of his school reputation ? ”’ 

‘* Tam just rubbing along, Bob,” he said. ‘‘ Haven't 
ou heard of Professor Jephoott the hypnotist ? 
o. Well, such is fame. And you?” 

** At the present moment I am cashier to Mr. Edward 
Craddock, wholesale clothier. He pays me five 
pounds a week because I am worth ten.” 

“I know Mr. Craddock, the philanthropist,” said 
Jephcott with a smile. 

“You do? Then I eonpratalste you. Come 
along, old boy, and let’s lunch somewhere. You're 
the first Oswaldian I’ve met for five years, and it 
does me good to sec you.” 

The lunch dawd’ed away two hours, but it consisted 
chiefly of talking. Bob Preston was a big, lanky 
fellow who had been a great athlete at school and 
Oxford. He was the same age as Jephcott, but looked 
= years younger, for he was fair and his eyes were 

ue. 

“ Yes, I'm in love, 2aul, madly in love, and with old 
Craddock’s daughter.” 

“Is that so?” replied Jephcott. ‘I really didn’t 
know he had a daughter.” 

‘*He keeps her locked away from the world,” 
growled Bob. “It’s as much as I can do to get five 
minutes a week with her.” 

“Her father docsn’t know ?” 

“ T am going to speak to him in a day or two,” said 
Bob, with a great effort to appear desperate. 

‘* Does—does Mr. Craddock Tike you?” 

Preston’s face twisted ominously. 

“Candidly he doesn’t, but that’s jealousy. It 
was only last Friday he said that I wasn’t worth a 
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pound a week, but that he kept me on because I was 
a gentleman and didn’t rob him.” 

“Then if he acknowledges you are a gentleman, 
which, after all, is obvious, why should he be against 


our ment ? 

i: Craddock wants Enid to marry a man with a 
title. He's made himself to get a knighthood. That 
is why he works the philanthropy dodge to death. 
I wish you'd be present, old man, when I tell him about 
Enid. ‘If I were smaller I’d be almost afraid, for he 
is the sort of man to throw a suitor without a title 
out of the window. If you were thcre you could 
hypnotise him.” 

“That wouldn’t be too easy if he objected.” 

“ Anyhow, I'll chance my luck. Pity I haven't 
got the power to bestow a hthood. He'd give 
me Enid and half his money if I could knight him. 
He dreams of a title and thinks that if he keeps on 
with the philanthropic business he'll succeed in getting 
one.” 

“* Well, I wish you luck, old man,” said Jephcott, 
bringing the conference to an end. 

" So do I,” answered the other feelingly. “1 
have an idea that may win Enid for me, but it’s 
risky, jolly risky.” 


II. 

A few days later the professor, glancing through 
the pages of his morning paper, saw a short paragraph 
announcing that ‘ Mr. Edward. Craddock, the well- 
known philanthropic business man, has received from 
an anonymous source the sum of five thousand pounds 
to be devoted by him to any work he may select.” 

“It’s wonderful, wonderful, and yet again wonder- 
ful!” exclaimed Jephcott. “To think that there 
should be so much money in the world! To think 
that @ person should be found willing to let Craddock 
take the glory of his hard-earned cash!” He lay 
back ruminating over this strange phase of human 
nature. 

The paragraph might have been forgotten but for 
the fact that it was repeated almost word for word 
the following Wednesday, exactly a week afterwards. 
Again, Mr. Craddock had received another sum of 
five thousand pounds. That was the brief announce- 
ment. Nothing was said about the disposition of the 
money. 

The professor almost let his paper slip from his 
nerveless fingers when on the third Wednesday the 
news was given to the world that Mr. Craddock was 
the recipient of another five thousand pounds. This 
time the paper added tho information that the sum 
was in banknotes of a hundred pounds each, as all 
the others had been. 

“Phew!” exclaimed Jephcott. 
hot to think about it.” 

He began to look forward to his Wednesday morning 
paper, telling himself that it was an even money 
chance that Mr. Craddock would receive another 
five thousand pounds. 

It was more—it was a certainty. For the fourth 
time the eminent clothier was made the banker of 
five thousand pounds ! 

The Press now began to take up the question of the 
anonymous philanthropist’s identity. Every chari- 
table institution in the country flooded Mr. Craddock’s 
letter box with dramatic and touching appeals for 
a share of the twenty thousand pounds. Newspapers 
sent their reporter-scouts to discover the anonymous 
one; Mr. Craddock’s life became a burden. No one 
would believe that he did not know the name of 
his co dent. 

The Wednesday circulation of the pinnae news- 
pa went up by ten per cent., for everybody wished 
to know if Mr. Craddock had received another bundle 
of banknotes. 

He had. 

And now he was the trustee of twenty-five thousand 

unds, and there were twenty more Wednesdays 
left in the year! 

Professor Jephcott shared the general excitement. 
The unknown philanthropist was talked of every- 
where. Miss Tossie Tuff, the favourite soubrette, 
sang @ song about him entitled “It Isn’t Me”; 
the local music hall engaged the postman who delivered 
Mr. Craddock’s letters to come on the stage and look 
inane at a salary of twenty pounds a week ; seventecn 
elderly humorists at work rahe ape @ new and original 
musical comedy hastily al! their Nerf and started 
on another senario provided by a topical paragraphist. 

Another Wednesday and another five thousand 
pounds and the thing began to get oe every body’s 
nerves. It was uncanny, to say the least. 

Jephcott, affected by the general excitement, had 
an inspiration. He Bob Preston on the 
telephone and asked him to come to lunch. 

Bob turned up punctual to the moment. 

“TI want to hear all about your love affair,” said 
Jephcott, securing a table in the far corner of the 
restaurant. 

“Can’t you guess?”’ Preston was decidedly glum. 

‘* He wouldn't hear of it, I suppose ?” 

“Not only that, but he gave me the sack. I'd 
have been fired long ago if I ’¢ got an agreement 
eening me to a quarter's notice. Craddock’s too 
fond of money to pay up and kick me out at once. 


“It makes me 
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Anyhow, there’s only six weeks left, and after ti: 
I don’t think I'll have the cheek to bother Enid any 
more. An out-of-work cashier with no cash is hart, 
an eligible person.” e 

The man was trying to infuse a touch of cyni: jr 
of the ‘“‘don’t-care order,” but Jephcott coul! sc 
that he was profoundly moved. 

‘* By the way,” he remarked, changing the cony.-r. 
sation, ‘‘I wonder who is advertising Mr. Cra‘\j:. \; 
so well.” 

“So do I,” assented. Preston, ruefully. “Its a 
good ad. Why, hang it all, the old man behayc< 
if it were his own money. He comes into the ove 
carrying his silk hat as though it were a halo. Con. 
found him!” 

“I wonder what he'll do with the moncy,” -rid 
Jephcott. 

“*Didn’t you see the Eventne Gazette? I bonchit one 
as I came along. It said that Craddock was banking 
the money in the hopes that the unknown benefactor 
would kept on remitting until he had fifty thousand 

unds at least. Then he intended to start a home 
lec orphans. Not original, but that’s not his fault.” 

“Do you think more five thousand pounders will 
come along ?” asked Jephcott, playing with a couple 
of forks. 

iy Can't say.” 

Jephcott thought that Preston took surpri-in:ly 
little interest in the sensation of the day. . 

‘* Would you like to have a bet on it?” he asked 
“Come, Bob, you were always a sportsman. I'll 
bet you five pounds that Mr. Craddock gets nu more 
money from his nameless admirer.” 

“ Five pounds!” repeated Preston, as if waking up. 
“T'll take—no, I won’t. Don’t bet, old man,’ he 
added with a forced laugh. “ Unless you happen tc 
be the mysterious philanthropist.” 

“This is the first tims I’ve ever known vou to 
refuse a wager,” said Jephcott with a laws! “1 
must raise my offer. Look here, I'll lay you ten 
pounds to five that no more cash comes aluniz to 
Craddock.” 

“ But this is Monday,” said Preston, as they re-v. 
“The philanthropist may have sent the mony ly 
now.” 

“ Still I'm willing to take the risk.” 

They were talking about it on the pavement outsirle 
the restaurant, Preston obviously disinclined to be 
a party to the bet. Suddenly he tore himsclf aviy 
from his friend. 

ial Good-bye, old man,” he said, stepping off tlie 

vement, “I ought to have been back at the office 

lf——”’ 

The sentence was never finished, for that mom nt 
a taxi-cab turned the corner and dashed into Preston. 
He fell to the ground without a sound and the cab that 
did the mischief took him to Charing Cross Hospital. 


III. 

The professor had been up until five that morning 
and he was consequently breakfasting at noon when 
Mr. Craddock was announced by Rimmer. ; 

“Good morning!” said Jephcott, struggling with 
the newspaper. “ You are just in time to sive me 
the trouble of searching. Has another parcci uf notes 
come along ?” . 

“No, sir,” said Craddock gravely. ‘‘ The gilts have 
ceased.” 

The professor almost laughed out loud. (ne 
might have been pardoned for supposing that Craddock 
had taken the matter as a personal wrong. ; 

“T need scarcely say,” went on Mr. Craddock. while 
Jephcott began to speculate on the reason for the 
visit, ‘‘ that this—er—sudden cessation has been a 
source of considerable grief, if I may say so, to m. 
I was led to believe that the gifts would coutinuc 
until I had at least fifty thousand pounds.” Ile 
paused. For the moment Jephcott expected him to 
wipe his eyes, but he did not. . 7 

“Perhaps you had better explain why you have 
called on me, Mr. Craddock,” said the professor. 
“If you wish to get my personal assurance that | am 
not the donor, I——”’ # i 

“The matter is serious—at any rate to me, c 
said stiffly. 

‘Pardon me,” said Jephcott. 

“You are s detective, Mr. Jephcott, or so I have 
been told,” said Craddock, epernine brussels 
“That you are a_professonal notist dovs no 
interest me in the slightest. It so te that yoo 
are the only private detective I know. Mrs. Bony 
mentioned your name in that capacity to mc Se 
weeks ago. I want you to undertake a mis’ 
me. Find the person who sent me that thit' 
thousand pounds. * You can scarcely realisc . 
lot depends upon your success, Mr. Jephcott. : 
man was all anxiety and impatience. “You ™' 
have heard of my scheme—the orphanage. It seen 
cost at least fifty thousand pounds. I have i po 
to believe that a certain royal princess wou" n 
be unwilling to lay the foundation stone. ict 

"1 will do my best,” said Jephcott. “ By th: i, um 
I'm going to see Mr. Preston in the hos ital tod) a 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Craddock. Ther: © t he 
pause. “You may ‘tell him from m2 pat ee 
promises to give up his foolish notions—he !! 2" 
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what I'm referring—I'll reconsider my decision. 
iL in tho onl Denese cashier I've had in my 
unployment since I’ve been in business.” 

{was at school with Bob Preston and he was 
slvays the soul of honour, > gaid Jepheott warmly, 
~ ife would never do anything mean.’ 

“Perhaps not, perhaps not,’’ said Mr. Craddock 
{ ily, as he rose to go. ; . 

jat-r in the day Jephcott sat beside his old schoo!- 
{low for the best part of an hour chatting lightly. | 

‘You would have won your bet, Jephcott,” sail 
Preston, with a mild ioe . 

“[ would, but I eo know that you'd heard 

the stoppage of the donations.” : 

Monel me,” he muttered in confusion, going 
very red in the fac>, and during the next half hour 
l,j heott did most of the talking. . 

Meanwhile, downstairs Miss Craddock was askiug 
« see hor swectheart. 

~ Very sorry, miss, but Mr. Preston says he cannot 
ee vou!” ; . 

Surely you don’t mean that?” cried the girl, 
na tearful voice. “Did you tell him that I was 
Miss Craddock ?” 

~[ did, miss, and he said he couldn't sce you. 
Ti.m were his own words, And tho doctor says 
patients must not be upsct.” 

The girl staggered towards the door when Jephcott, 
who had just left the patient, turned to her. 

* Wait a minute, Miss Craddock,” he said. ‘I am 
Mr. Preston's friend. If you'll give me five minutes 
Ill run upstairs and explain to Bob. I am sure 
hh ll not only see you but beg your pardon for this 
r-buff. To te the truth he's not quite himsclf.” 
she smiled gratefully through her tears, but he was 
lulf way up the stairs and did not see. 

~ Bob,” he said, bending down over the bed and 
ssaking in a whisper, “ you've made a thundcring 
fol of yourself, but I'm going to pull you through. 
\ss Craddock is below. Iam going to send her up to 

.i, although I know why you feel unworthy to lace 
ter boots. But take your good fortune, old boy, and 
trust me to make things straight at the office. Under- 
stand 2”? 

Jie was soon back again in the hall. 

“Visitors’ time is almost up, Miss Craddock,” 
hsaid. “ You've only a quarter of an hour, but Bob 
iohed me to say that he's dying to sce you.” 

{te siched at the look of joy and eagerness that came 
ito her eyes, 

“She's worth a dozen Craddocks,” he said, “ and 
‘ww for the office of the evening paper that hustles 
Itost.”? 
He dashed into the office and exhibited such an air 
of importance that he was admitted to sec the assistant 
itor_at once, who took down his statement and 
i omised to publish it exclusively. 

* [ shall want ten pounds for that,” said Panl, aware 
‘hot his news needed hall-marking. 

“If it's exclusive,” said the journalist, ‘* you shall 
have it.” 

‘Ir. Craddock grew red with excitement when 
J pheott entered his office. 

“Well?” he gasped. 

“I have come to tell you the name of your philan- 
tovonist.? 

_" Mr. Jephcott, Iam your debtor for life! * said the 
Couner, “ Take a seat, sir, while I close the door. 
WV a keep this to ourselves, you know,” he added 
1 --tly, 

_ The name and address of the mysterious donor 
«i the thirty thousand pounds now in your possession?! 
: Mr. Hobert Preston, of B Ward, Charing Cross 

spital.” 

Mr. Craddock’s small eyes gleamed momentatily. 

“ Is—is this a joke 2” he said hoaraely. 

“It is the absolute truth.” 

“But Preston—thirty thousand poiunds—where 
Culd he get it 2” gurgled the amazed Craddock. 

“Tam afraid, Mr. Craddook,” said Jcphcott, in a 
tore serious tone, ‘that if you balance your books 
rll discover that Mr. Preston's accounts are exactly 
turty thousand pounds short.” 

‘There was no mistaking the sincerity in Jephcott’s 
‘ice, Craddock rose to his feet and pressed his 
nds against his forehead. His face went red and 
‘<u white, Jephoott thought the man was going to 
‘vam in his agony. 

‘lf—if—if that’s trne,” he gurgled, “IN get him 
{a years. I'l——. But, no, you must be joking. 
Uf course you're joking, Mr. Jephcott. Mr. Preston's 
‘our friend, I see itallnow.” He laughed croakinzly. 
):t nevertheless he sent for the Iedgcera and his pass- 

ok and within a couple of hours Edward Craddock 

‘erstood how truthful Jephcott was. 

, What are you going to do?” asked Jephcott 
““T @ dramatio pause in Craddock’s denunciation 
‘(the only honest cashicr he had ever known.” 

Send for the police at once!” answered the 
cchant with a snarl. 

On what charge will you have him arrested 2” 

Need I say?” gaid Craddock with a curious 

te at Jephcott. “He's rubbed me of thirty 

‘sand pounds.” 

Vhich you now have in your possession. You 

(Continued on column three.) 
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UMBRELLAS FOR MOTOR.CARS. 

, Tur accompanying skctch shows a device which 
may be seen mite 
in Continental | Va, 
citics whereby | | i! it 
proper shelter |) 0. | 
from the rain | || | 
is assured..t+ 
when entering TI 
or leaving a ! 
public vehicle. 

It consists 
of a covering | 
which opens 
and closes 
automatically 


with the door. 
In view of the 


fact that it 
is extremel 
awkward, Hf 


not impos. 
sible, to pet 
proper sheltcr 
from an ordirary umbrella when cutering or leaving a 
taxi, this idea should prove very useful. 


FOR DRAUGHTSMEN. 
A pRAvGHTsMaN often finds that his [-square has 
spoilt his drawing by the constant rubbing up and down. 
The illustration below shows a little hint that will 
obviate this. 


The idea consists of pinning a narrow picce of card- 
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board to tho edge of the drawing board. This will 
then bear all the weight of the T-syuare, thus prevent- 
ing it from slipping. 


FOR SEASONING. 

In the legs of mas- 
sive tables a hole is 
often bored up the 
middle throughout 
the entire length, as 
shown by the dotted 
lincintheillustration. 
This is done when 
seasoning the timber, 
so ns toafforda ready 
escape for moisture 
and to preserve the 
wood from cracking, 
while it does not weaken the leg materially. 


A SELF-ACTING HYDRANT. 
Tu illustration shows a sclf-acting hydrant which 
is to be seen on railway platforms. It consists of an 
iion trap-door which has attached to it a water pipe 
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¢ 
as shown. Directly the trap is lifted up the water is 
turned on, aud ois lowered the water stops. By 
this device much time is saved through having uo tap 
to unscrew. 


KEEPS THE FEET COOL, 
Wnrew buying a new ; 

pair of boots or shoes, 
ask the shopman to 
pierce a couple of 
eyelct- holes in the 
side of each, like those 
shown iv the accom- 
panying illustration. ~~ 
Aircan then pass und r 
the fect, and they will not get hot. The holes do not 
look at all unsightly. 
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PRO. JEPHCOTT'S CASES (continived from cot. 1.) 


don’t call that embezzlement, do you? Come, Mr. 
Craddock, you don’t want all England to laugh at 
you. You can’t charge my friend with embezzlement. 
Te’s been a fool, I'll admit, a quixotic, mad fool, but 
he’s done no real harm. I have taken the liberty 
of communicating with the Press on the subject. 
There, don't intcrrupt. Allow me to finish. To- 
night's special edition of the EvENinc Gazette will 
inform the world that you have played a trick upon 
the British public, a trick based upon your desire to 
avoid publicity and ostentation. The paper will say 
that you are the donor of thirty thousand pounds, 
that you pretended the money came from another 
source in order to do good by stcalth. You are modest 
by nature. Think of it, man! From to-day you 
stand head and shoulders above every other ohilene 
thropist in the country! Your name will be on every- 
body’s lips, and I shall be surprised if it doesn't mean 
a place in the next honours’ list.” 

“Thirty thousand pounds is an immense sum to 
risk upon a title,” said Craddock with dry lips. 
“Though if I could be certain I would not mind.” 

“Then you may be certain,” said Jephcott. ‘* Con- 
firm my statement to the Press, and surely the powers 
that be won't forget you. Hang it all, they couldn't 
even if they tried. You mustn't give Bob away, 
Mr. Craddock. He's a really clever chap, if a bit 
eccentric. I know he loves your daughter.” 

“So he’s told you all about that, has he?” 

“ Miss Craddock is with him now,” said Jephcott. 

The merchant started and his face flushed. 

“ He's been clever cnough to rob me under my noso,"* 
he said, “ and I suppose he’s equal to marrying Enid 
without my permission.” 

“Then you'll follow my advice, sir?” said Jephcott 
eagerly. 

“IT suppose I'll have to,” growled Craddock. 
“Preston's robbed me of thirty thousand pounds and 
yet he hasn't. I don’t know what to think.” 

The Eventna Gazette spread the news broadcast 
and created a lasting sensation. Interviewers 
thronged Craddock’s officcs, and, as Jephcott had 
predicted, he became the man of the moment, the hour, 
and the day. 

* Depend upon it, Mr. Craddock,” said the professor, 
later on, ‘* you'll be in the next honours’ list.” 

By now Bob Preston and Enid were on their honey- 
moon, Bob having confessed that he had intended 
to fine Mr. Craddock five thousand pounds a week until 
the old man conseated to his union or else had lost 
sixty-five thousand pounds—-the amount the cashier 
would be able to extract during his quarter under 
notice, It was a scmi-humorous idea, though if 
Jepheott had not intervencd it might have had a 
more s.rious cuding. 

Amongst other things the professor was right whon 
he said that Craddock would appear in the honours’ 
list. He was. Not amongst the pecrages, baronct- 
cies, or even knighthoods. At the end of the third 
column his name was found amongst the M.V.O.'s 
(fifth class). Thus did they award England's most 
original philanthropist. 

* After all, Mr. Craddock, M.V.O.,” said Jepheott, 
who had called to congratulate him, “ you have 
got something now, and as you're bound to be sheriif 
of London in 1929 they must knight you then. So 
cheer up. You've got a clever son-in-law now and 
a knighthood in 1929.” 

Mr. Craddock, M.V.O., did not reply. He was 
‘busy calculating his age in 1929. Then he growled 
‘to himsclf, for he discovered that by the time he 
would be exactly cighty. 


(Next week: “The Claimant.*’) 


Wisiretp: “ There’s Mr. Brown. He's tho 
only farmer on record who has made money out 
of weeds.” 

Claude: “ He surely didn't do that 2?” 

“Yes, he did.” 

“ How, pray 2?” 

“ Marricd a widow.” 


VERY TRUTHFUL, 

JoxES was reading the eveniry paper, when his 
wife came in with her face all scratched and her 
clothes turn to rags. “ Wherever have you been, 
Matilda ? Have you been to a Suffragette meei- 
ing 2?” inquired her husband. 

“Oh, no, John. I've been to a cheap sale down 
the street, and I've procured a great bargain. 
I've ordered it to be sent home, a splendid incubator, 
and I only paid one-pound ten.” 

‘““A what ?” shouted John. 

“An incubator,” repeated his wife. 

“What in the naine of goodness is the use of 
wasting good money onan incubator? We are not 
going to start a poultry farm,” snapped John. 

“fT know that,” answered his wife; * but T 
thought it would be a splendid thing to keep 
your supper warm when you're working till onc avd 
two in the morning at the office.” 


n 


Nothiag worries the young wife during the first year of marrizd life as what ty» cook. HORIE COOKERY tells hor. 
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GAMBLING IN CINEMA PIGTURES. 


Those Who 


Success of 


Big Risks are Taken b 
Put Their Money on 
Cinema Pictures. 

Wuust the majority of Londoners were soundly 
sleeping in their , the Tower of London was 
attacked early one recent morning by two hundred 
cinema actors attired in Norman and Saxon 
costumes, 

These supers were enacting scenes for the pro- 
duction of a colossal cinematograph film portraying 
the story of “Ivanhoe.” This undertaking is 
involving the outlay of vast sums of money on the 

art of the promoters, most of which they stand to 

ose should the film not catch on with buyers and 
prove saleable. 

The production of big spectacular films is nowa- 
days a huge gamble. Producing companies risk 
thousands on such ventures, for until the whole 
undertaking is planned, paid for, and exhibited to 
the trade in their private projecting theatres they 
cannot ascertain whether they will see a penny of 
their expended capital back. 

The public are showing a desire for these huge 
spectacular pictures, and thus dozens of cinema 
picture producers are gambling with them. 

Only the other day Lord Montagu of Beaulieu 
lent Hewnlien Castle, near Bournemouth, to a 
cinema company. There they filmed a highty 
realistic story about King John, which, legend says, 
actually took place in this very castle centuries ago. 

Castles are Borrowed and Paid For. 

At the present time ancient buildings are in t 
demand for this form of picture work, and an 
American company have come over here purposely 
to borrow stray castles as settings for cinema 
pictures. 

One of the biggest gambles in cinematograph 

ictures occurred a short time back, when Sir 

erbert Tree’s production of Henry VIII. was 
transferred to the film. This undertaking cost 
thousands of pounds, for the difficulties of producing 
it were enormous. 

The whole of the company from His Majesty's 
Theatre had to be transferred down to the studios 
of the film company, and the scenery had to be 
repainted in black and white in order that it should 
record well on the film. 

Before even the film was taken a thousand 
pounds was paid to Sir Herbert Tree for participat- 
7“ the production. 

hree attempts had to be made before the 
picture was actually taken. as on two occasions 
after the company, fully attired, had assembled at 
the scene of action a dense fog prevented the 
picture being filmed. 

In this case tho judgment of the promoters 
proved correct, and they sold the American rights 
of the film for one thousand pounds, and in this 
country they Ict out over twenty sets of the film 
each of which drew a weekly rental of sixty pounds. 

But these cincma gambles are not always success- 
ful. A producing company recently staged a pro- 
duction which included the blowing up of a gun- 

boat. They did not stop at expense, and purchased 
a discarded war-vessel which had been set aside 
with similar derelicts to act as targets for the fleet. 

Three Cameras to Take the i get 

The whole success of the film depended on the 
destruction of this vessel. It was impossible to 
rehearse the incident, as the funds of the company 
did not allow of the purchase of more than one of 
these expensive assets to the picture, and it was 
largely due to this fact that although three cameras 
were arranged to photograph the explosion two 
missed it altogether through the force of the 
explosion toppling them over, and the third only 
partially filmed it. 

The result was that all the labour and expense 
expended on the film was uttcrly wasted, and the 
picture was an absolute failure. 

Another form of gambling is to pay explorers to 
take cinematograph pictures of the scenes they 
* pass through, ee a ae on the quality of 
she pictures which the traveller brings back with 
him—if he returns at all. 


ALL PICTURE-PALACE 
GOERS SHOULD READ 


® 


THE ROMANCE OF THE CINEMA. 


Obtainable at all Bookstalls. 1/= 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
The SUR—PRIZES Column. 


Silver Watches, Combined Hand Mirrors and 
Shaving Glasses, and Silver and Pearl Fruit Knives 
to be Won this Week. 

How Did Jones Explain? 

Arn the sur-prizes this week deal with the 
seaside. Here is a little seaside problem which 
confronted Jones the other day. He went bathing, 
and when he came out he discovered, to his horror, 
that he had forgotten the number of his machine. 
Boldly, however, he climbed up the steps of one, 
and was just about to open the door when it was 
opened from the inside by a lady just coming out 
to bathe. How did Jones explain his presence on 
the 3? For the ten best explanations we will 

ive silver watches. Mark postcards ‘ Bathing.” 

ee conditions below. 
What Did the Copper Say? 
As Percy was strolling along by the pier, 

He gave the glad eye to each miss 

Till a policeman just stopped him, and said in his 
eek e ° ° ° 

Well, what did the policeman say to Percy ? 
Don’t be too nasty! For the ten best last lines we 
will give comin shaving mirrors and hand-glasses. 
Mark postcards ‘‘ Percy.” See conditions below. 

For the Pierrots. 

WE want a funny notice for pierrots, such, for 
example, as ‘“ Visitors are requested not to throw 
jelly-fich at the singers.” For the ten best notices 
we will give silver and mother-of-pearl fruit knives. 
Mark postcards “‘ Jelly.” See conditions below. 


RULES FOR THE SUR—PRIZES COLUMN 
CONTESTS. 


1. All answers or attempts must be written on post- 
cards, ad to the Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

2. You may take part in eny number of these sur- 
piu column competitions, but your reply to each must 

written on a eeparate postcard. . 

8. Each postcard must bear the usual signature of the 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may not 
typewritten or printed. » 

4, Eech competitor must give his or her real address. 
Unless this condition is complied with, the competitor 
forfeits his or her right toe pie ji 
_ 5, Mark each postcard with the name of the competi- 
tion for which it is intended in the | left-hand corner. 
Provided theee conditions ere fulfilled all the postcards 
may be eent in one envelope marked ‘ Postcard ’’ in 
the top left-hand corner, but each postcard must bear 
the full name and address of the sender. 

6. All attempts must arrive not later than Tuesday, 
August 26. 

7. Each competition will be judged eeparately, and 
the prizes, as announced, will be awarded to the efforts 
considered the best. . . . 

8. In the event of ties for a money prize, the prize will 
be divided, and, where the awards are git. the prizes 
will be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


RESULTS OF SUR—PRIZES COLUMN 
COMPETITIONS. 


“MISTAKE” CONTEST. 
In thie contest a mistake appeared on 122 of 
P.W., and to the first ten el pointicg out the 
error the prize of a atylo pen was offered. The winners 
were: 
W. H. Buckham, 51 Gordon Rd., Chatham; A. H. 
ls , 42 Elm Rd., Wisbech; P. T, Culverhouse, 91 
High St., Hemel Hempstead; D. Flind, 88 Avenue Park, 
Bridge of Allan; estings, 33 Be es 8t., 


A. 
Rd., Falkirk; T. Hill, 13 Elaine 8t.. 
Hoare, 10 Briebane 8t., rw. .B.; A. W. 
McDermid, Tanyfron, Bangor; Mre B. Richards, 6 New- 
ton Rd., Weston-super-Mare; P. Young, 105 Market 8t., 


0: 
Manchester. 
“MEAN” CONTEST. 
The problem to be solved was, What did the waiter 
h ; hie wife and mother-in- 
law out to dinner, and after Fdteg | a lot of wahecestary 
cent ‘* 


trouble, proffered the magni tip ”’ of one penny 
1© prizes 0! half-crown postal ordera for best 
things eaid were allocated aa follows: 
E. Brown, 84 Hustler St., Bradford; Mrs. Delves, 
8 Grove Rd. Twickenham; G. Denton, wood, 
ge Lane, Hyde; J. A. Fisher, 85 Peperharow Rd., 
Godalming; A. Fraser, 13 1 Moseley, Bir- 


65 Comerford Rd., Brockley, 8B: 


nn, 85 Oglander Rd., Peckham; P. W. Patrick, 
., Palmers Green, N.; 8. Rutherford, 
23 Perth Rd., Dundes, 


“MAY” CONTEST. 
reg were requested to complete the following 


merick :— 
False tip Et to mi dupner panes 
a » 
But she shook her proud head 
Ae she turned rpund and eaid, 
Pa bes Elgg leg Lge onset from the followips. 
rizes of ten rfors and 
classes have been distributed. oe oe 
R, M. Brown, 6 Station Ave., Brandon Colliery, Co. 
; 7. G. 41 Hampden 8t., Itor, 
Lance. Mice J. D. Garrett, 87 Crouch Hall Rd., Crouch 


End, N.; B. Gil 808, ‘e Rd., Fulham; 
fe face i dns Manns rl abatee: 

r 3. 9. WwW. . : 
andra Rd ‘atham ; W 4 oat ‘uret 


Drive, 
Bldgs, Bath. 


Werr ENDING 
Ave, 23, 1913. 
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THE STRUGGLING AUTHOR, 


He Plods Along Always Ho That 
Success Will Come Sooner eg bra 
Usually He Has a Hialf-finished Novel Tucked 
Away Somewhere. 

He was not a journalist to start with. But from 
childhood he a love of writing, and when, aft«-r 
failures innumerable, he gradually began to get a 
few articles and stories accepted, he threw up his 
safe but distasteful employment and sct himscif 
to earn his living by his ol ig 

Now he has learned the difference between 
making a few odd pounds pocket-money by occa- 
sional cheques from editors, and depending for his 
bread upon the most uncertain of all profession<. 

He rents a room in the poorer part of Bloomshuiy 
so as to be as near Fleet Street as possible. 11 1s 
not that he has to be constantly interviewing 
editors—he has not reached the stage where thi: 
is necessary ; and his dress is such that he would 
take pains to avoid meeting those with whom he 
koa A to x, seem ae is a subtler reason 

at. By living within easy walking distance 
of the newspaper ofioss he can isbnally drop 
his manuscript in the letter boxes after dark and so 
save the e. The penny makes a difference. 

For him editors are divided into two class, 
Those that pay on acceptance, and those that pay 
on publication. The former is a painfully small 
class, but to them he sends all his best work, leaving 
their rejects for the other class. 

Six Months for a “Yes”’ or a “No.” 

But as the prompt payers have by far the widest 
field to choose from they aré naturally fastidious. 
And it is the others who, forming the majority, 
increase the bitterness of his struggle. Often 
he will wait six months before his work is published. 
There are editors, too, happily in the minority. 
who will even keep a manuscript that time and then 
reject it, 

Early in the morning, as soon as the free library 
is open, he reads the daily papers—not one, but iil 
that he can lay his hands on; for the journalist 
must have the fullest possible information of all that 
is going on in the world. He devours fli 
feverishly, caring nothing for the news itsvlf, 
seeking only some item which will serve as a peg 
whereon to hang an article for the weckly papcrs. 
The crumbling of an empire would be as nothing 
to him Sa with a police court incident 
that suggested some unusual phase of life that he 
could write up. He loses much valuable time 
waiting for a paper over which some idler is dozinz. 

When he has made his selections and returns 
to his room to work them out he fecls the efle:ts 
of his poverty. Writing, more than any other 
work, requires concentration; and, if you hive 
ever tried it, you will know that it is hard to vun- 
centrate on an empty stomach. 

Why His Work is Poor. 

He writes a few lines and then reads them 
anxiously. They strike him as dull, and he tis 
to better them. In his own judgment he fails; 
and then he becomes nervous. The article will br 
rejected—and he falls to wondering what will 
happen if a cheque does not come speedily from 


somewhere. In this frame of mind he strugyls 
on with his writing, thinking all the time of the 
guinea that may or may not be his. He knows 
that this attitude is fatal to good work. 


Now and again he rises and paces the narrow 
room, thum himself vigorously. The days 
are cold ; and a fire is an impossible luxury. If n'y 
his fingers wouldn’t keep getting numb ! 

His poverty keeps him poor. In his grim struysle 
for existence he loses the light freshness of touch 
that is so essential to the modern journalist. “om 
thing of the dull meanness of his life creeps into his 
writing, and the result is—more rejects. 

To work his way from the abyss he must con) "\ 
with the man of secure position who is surrown<" 
by every comfort, whose body and brain ave well 
nourished, who has access to all the latest boob 
and every facility for cultivating his talent. | . 

Stored away in the tin trunk that contain’ @ 
his worldly ions is the manuscript 0: 4? 
unfinished book. It is the cream of his intel! «!~ 
and it is <= It would make his name if it »''" 
completed. But to complete it would 10" 
months of uninterrupted work. . i 

Lately he has begun to think that it will never Ue 
finished. 

Next week: “ The Barrister.” 


An article on swimming by Jabez Wolfe, the famous Channel swimmer, appears in this week's SCOUT. 
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Wax ENDING 
Ava. 23, 1913. 


ea-side 
Celebrities 


Mr. P. Doubleyou Inter- 
views Hastings’ Blind 
2) Musicians. 


For twenty-two years two blind men, one with a 
piano the other with a violin, have eked out a 
modest existence, chiefly by playing music of the 
yery best kind on the front at Hastings. 

\. Marchant is the name of the pianist, F. Col- 
lurne that of the violinist, and the first-named, 
who is fifty-five, has been blind since he was four y 
the latter, now forty-seven, since birth, 

‘We met at school,” they told me, “and came 
ere on the advice of a schoolfellow to try and 
pick up @ living by giving open-air concerts, He, 
lind too, found that there was money to be made 
Ly outdoor singing at Brighton, and suggested that 
ve should try our luck at Hastings, 

“Well, there isn’t very much money in it, but 
what else could we do? We are better at music 
than anything clse, you see. 

“ Twenty-five to thirty shillings a week is what 
we take out of doors on an average. Sometimes 
we'll play a whole morning or afternoon and get 
iothing put in the box, but we have had as much 
a> a sovereign given us at a performance. 

“That was in the hotel, though. Nine years 
azo, one Sunday night, some visitors staying at the 
(Queen's Hotel took us inside there to play to them. 
We have performed at the Queen’s every Sunday 
uight since.” 

Appeared Before Queen Alexandra. 

Mr. Marchant’s first public appearance was made 
nt the age of thirteen, when he played the whole of 
the music for a double wedding at Bath—a very 
remarkable feat for a small boy, of course, and 
while they were at school both he and his present 
partner appeared before Queen Alexandra. They 
might have come to the London music-hall stage, 
too, if they had liked. 

“A few years ago a gentleman came up and asked 
us it we would like to have a month's engagement 
at one of the big London halls,” they told me. 
‘But we could not entertain the idea. 

“ For one thing, we might have lost our pitch at 
Hastings, and, for another, our piano would pro- 
tably have got ‘rusty’ in our absence, Both 
of theso happenings would have been very serious 
to us if we had not been successful in London. 

. “ Besides, we should have had to have someone 
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to look after us wherever we went, Here, although 

neither of us has ever seen the town, of course, 

we can find our way about, We know how to count 

the lamp-posts, and where the depressions in the 
avement are.” 

“ The blind musicians,” as they are locally called, 
only play the better sort of music, and when I asked 
them why they did not try something of the 
“ popular” kind—and perhaps make more money 
—the Promptly scotched the suggestion. 

“First of all, we have to have music that is 
printed in braille—and there is no braille rag- 
time !—and, secondly, we might lose the patronage 
of those people who do appreciate good musio 
and not attract others in their places. occa- 
sional air from one of the lighter o is the nearest 
to ‘ popular ’ taste we ever get, although we always 
have sixteen programmes, each containing twelve 
different items, off by heart. 

“Talking about this, we have found that the 
public almost invariably applaud and encore— 
when they do applaud and encore us—the ‘ wrong’ 
things ; it is the items which we like playing least 
which meet with the most favour ! 

‘‘Make Your Friend Stop Messing About.”’ 

“* Here is a story somewhat to the point. One 
of us was once playing Beethoven’s ‘ Moonlight 
Sonata,’ while the other was standing by resting. 
The most beautiful part of the picce had just been 
reached, and the player was putting his soul into 
the playing of it, when a man stepped up. 

‘““*T say,’ he said to the one standing by, ‘can’t 

ou make your friend stop messing about like he 
is and play something decent? There are quite 
a. lot of people round you, and I’m sure they'll go 
away if he doesn’t start to play something.’ ” 

In addition to thcir street playing, Messrs. 
Marchant and Colburne often get engagements 
at dances, and they take pupils. The former is 
married, but has no family, and his hobby is playing 
chess, but the latter is a bachelor, and cares for 
little outside his music. 

The most terrifying experience they can remember 
is an occasion when they were playing on the front 
and a runaway horse came dashing along their way. 

They could hear the horse coming and people 
shouting, but, luckily, it passed them by safcly. 

(Next Week: ‘’ Bognor’s Boating Woman."’) 


Victm (describing certain palpitations): “At 
times I think it’s the ‘eart, and then I think it’s 
spasms, and sometimes I think it must be the 
lodger upstairs,” 

———o— 

Davuser: ‘“Here’s my latest picture, ‘The 
Battle.’ I tell you, war's a terrible thing.” 

Friend: “Oh, I—I don’t think it’s as bad as 
it’s painted !” 


To lengthen the life, all LINE-RICK £10. 


hoose a cook for a wife. 
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£25 OFFERED FOR LINE-RICKS THIS WEEK. 


NO ENTRY FEE. 


Live-Ricks is simple rhyming competition 
that should appeal to every reader of P.WW. You take 
any one line in this copy of P.W.—it docsn’t matter 
if it is in the reading matter or in the advertisements— 
and you make up a second line to rhyme with it. 

To show you exactly what is meant, you will find 
on page 246, column 2, line 12, the linc: | 

“Aman of wealth was what she sought.” | 
nie you add a second rhyming line, such, for example, 
“ But love she found could not be bought.” 

You can, if ‘ip like, chooso your line from one of 
the titles of the articles or stories in this number. 
Suppose you choose the title to the story on page 234: 

; “Professor Jephcott’s Cases"’ 
Then you could add the line: 
: “ Depend on watching faces.” 

You ie choose a line from the advertisement 
columns if you wish. Hore is a Jine taken from the 


“ Healthy smiles”? 
and you add a second line: 
“Suit pretty ‘dials’.” 

Such a couplet as this we call a Linc-rick. 

Now set to work to make a Line-rick. 

To the reader from whom the Editor receives what 
is considered to be the best Line-rick will be awarded 
the first prize of £10. Other prizes will be awarded in 
order of merit. In the event of tics, prizes will be 
divided. wide 

When you have chosen your line, write it in full on 
the coupon below, together with the number of page, 
column, and line, then fill in your second rhyming line, 
your name and address, and put it in an envelope 
addressed to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrictta 
Street, London, W.C., and post to arrive not later 
than tirst post Tuesday morning, August 26th. Mark 
your envelope “ Line-rick No. 7” in the top left-hand 
corner. . cn 1 

You may send in as many attempts as you lixe, 


7 


(kcecham's Pills advertisement on p. iv. of the sed cover: | provided cach is on a separate coupon. 
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LINE-RICK No. 7. 
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ROAD BLOCKS FOR FIREWOOD. 


One of Our Readers Tells Us How the Best Logs 
for Winter Fires Can be Obtained. 


In pant through the streets of a town, you 
will often have seen workmen engaged in taking 
up wood paving blocks, or setts, preparatory 
to laying down new ones, and if of an inquiring 
turn of mind you may have wondered what becomes 
of these discarded blocks. 

They are sold for firewood, and, having personal 
expericnce of both their sale and purchase, I may 
add that the demand is in exccss of the supply— 
s0 much so, that it may be found advisable to order 
some time before delivery is desired. As a long 
and appreciative user, I can also say that for the 
various purposes, as fuel, to which the sctts may be 
put, they are invaluable. 

The Municipal Departments which have them to 
dispose of are the Highways and Tramways, for a 
reason which will be obvious, , 

““ Why buy these blocks in preference to ordinary 
chips ?”’ the careful housewife may ask. The answer 
is that, firstly, they are much cheaper ; secondly, 
owing to the blocks having been impregnated 
with creosote oil (as a preservative) and pitch 
used to bind them together, they burn very readily ; 
and, thirdly, they may be chopped into various 
sizes to meet various needs. 

The time to buy them is now—that is, during 
the summer months—bccause earlier or later in 
the year the purchaser runs some risk of getting 
blocks that have been rained on in the near past, 
thereby increasing their weight, making them some- 
what less easy to chop, and reducing their com- 
bustibility. 

For ordinary firc-lighting purposes they should 
be chopped to the usual size of tke familiar bought 
chips. In doing so, do not chop direct on to, say, 
the cellar floor, lost you damage it, but place tho 
sett to be chopped on top of another sett, for the 
axe head to go through on to the latter. The wood 
will be found to split very readily, being particu- 
larly straight,in the grain and having few knots. 

Should it happen that the sctts are at all damp, 
owing to the cause already mentioned, it is an 
excellent plan always to have a quantity of the 
chips in a small oven tin specially for the purpose, 
placing the tin in the oven overnight. 

For firing the oven, by the way, the blocks are 
peculiarly suited, cnabling a great heat to be 
generated in remarkably short time. For this 
purpose, take some of the blocks and chop them 
into quarters, using them this size, A large pro- 
portion will only require chopping once, being 
already in halves. 

As to the price of the blocks, I only pay 6s. per 
ton, cartage, of course, being extra. 


RESULT OF LINE-RICKS No. 4. 


The first prize of £10 has been awarded to: 

E. Keruuer, 2 Egerton Crescent, Withington, Man- 
chester, for the Line-Rick : 

Line chosen—To lengthen the life 

Rhyming line—Choose a cook for a wife. 


The second prize of £5 has been awarded to: 

Joun J. Grnson, 14 Wesley Street, Waterloo, 
Liverpool, for: 

Line chosen—My mother is the prettiest thing, 

Rhyming line—But “ Golly ” how her hand does stinz, 


Ten prizes of £1 each have been awarded to: 
Mrs. D. Goldsmith, 11 Richmerd Ru., Ipswich, 
Miss Alice E. Jones, 23 Lichticld Rd., Walsali. 
D. Morgan, 105 Rathcoole Gardens, Horuscy, Ne 
Andrew Reid, 182 Strathmurtine Kd.. Dundee. 
It. K. Masterton, 17 Eversticld Ra., Reigate. 
John Dunean, Bozsmills, Slatefurd, Midlothian 
Roluud Wood, Devonia, Ringwoo.l dtd., Totton, Hants, 
Victor Poole, 77 Lune St., Lancaster. 
Miss E. M. Price, Healaugh, nr. Richmond, Yorks. 
J. U. Webb, 57 Southampton Rd., Northampton, 


Some of the Clever Line-Ricks Sent in This Week, 
“ And so you have 1avrried, aguinst my wishes 2 
There's one consolation, kel! tuste your new dishes.” 


When your next door neighbours go away— 
Gather ye vosebuds while ye may! 


The girl flushed painfully, and an awlovard psanse fol 
As jroin ‘neath the sofa there cane a smothered yell, 
“In addition, what does it contain ?”* 

Tre goitty milkman biamed the rain. 

“That's a nasty cut you've got over the eye.” 
“Yes, Tspoke toa yrol, but her lover wes aigh.” 


Saruh, the new meid, was unused to town waye, 

But was qeel to tuke notice’ veceived in tivo days, 
The longer the better 

If isa cheap sweater, 

“Very difficult indeed to make head or tail of them,” 


Sal the boy oj the jlly-sish as he gated at a pail of them, 


“How to Build a Camp Oven for Sixpeace.” See this wesk’s SCOUT, tne best paper for boys. 
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A Tale of Two 
Thieves. 


By A. G. GREENWOOD. 


“CIRCUMSTANTIAL evidence,” observed Colonel 
Stafford (we wero discussing the Wimbledon Murder 
Case), ‘is generally unsubstantial evidence. What 
d@’you fellows eay to this: A man’s seen in a bed- 
room, is chased and kept in sight, is seen to dart into 
a neighbouring house, is collared, and a stolen 
diamond necklace found within a yard or so of him. 
What's your verdict?” 

“True Bill,” said Algy, promptly. 

The Colonel nodded. “It was like this,” he 
began, s and told ue the story here following : - 

s 


We were playing bridge, Arthur Milford the 
curate, Armitage the Old Bailey barrister, my wife, 
and myself. It was when we were stationed at 
Chichester. We had a house on the Portsmouth 
road—Bosham way. 

It was between nine and ten. Louie went up to 
her room—for a handkerchief, I fancy. We heard 
her scream, and she came tumbling downstairs as we 
rushed out into the hall. 

“A man,” she panted, “at my dressing-table—my 
jewel case, Henry——” 

I was fool enough to run upstairs. Armitage was 
wiser. He bolted out on to the lawn. I beard him 
yell, the shuffling patter of feet on the gravel, the 
yelp, “Tally-ho—Gone away!” in the barrister’s 
stentorian tones before I reached my wife's room. 
I clattered downstairs. 

In the distance—it was a moonlight night and the 
road's very straight—I saw a slim figure running 
like a hare; behind him by some twenty yards rolled 
the plump Armitage, losing ground at every step; 
behind the barrister again, rapidly drawing up to 
tho leaders, sprinted Milford (whose clerical lifo 
had not impaired the powers that enabled him to 
break the quarter-mile record in the ’Varaity sports 
of nineteen-six). 

I fell inintherear. Milford overhauled Armitage. 
I drew level with the puffing advocate. The hare 
ahead was running weakly, rolling at every step, 
stumbling now and again. 

The thief glanced round—saw, I suppose, that it 
was hopeless and darted aside into the gardens of 
Salt House—Leigh Donnington’s house. I lost sight 
of him and Milford momentarily. But when I 
reached the garden-gate someone shouted: “Hi, 
stop thief!” 

A man came doubling back amongst us from an 
open French window, his face very white in the 
moonlight, with Donnington, leaping flower-beds, in 
hot pursuit. 

Milford darted at him and was dodged—cleverly 
dodged; I ran at him and was fended away with a 
Jeft hand oe out, and a straight arm—like a 
Rugby forward. 

Armitage remained. The old porpoise rose to the 
occasion. He flung himself headlong, dived forward, 
his body straight as an arrow, and collared the 
young hound hard and low, bringing him crashing 
to the ground. 

The boy—he was no more—struggled like a mad 
cat and was as slippery as an eal bat first myself, 
then Milford, then Donnington joined in, and between 
us we tied him up—trussed him up—and stood up, 
wiping our foreheads. 

“The rascal’s stolen some of my wife’s jewels, 
Donnington,” I said—I knew the man slightly. 

“He threw away something that glittered,” he 
answered, “over by the C pire eerie . 

“Carry him in,” puffed Armitage. “ Let's question 
him. Give me a chair—in mercy, a chair and a 
drink. I’m absolutely donc——” 

We did so. We planted the youth in Donnington’s 
study on a sofa—he looked more like a bolster than 
a man when I had finished cording him up. 

Then Milford came in from the garden. He 
carried, hanging in a glittering © from one 
hand to the other, my wife's diamond necklace—the 
Stafford Red Diamon fairly famous stones. 

“ Did you throw anything else away ?” he asked. 

The youth mumbled: “ No—that was all.” 

Donnington was mixing up whiskies and soda. 

Armitage took one, gulped it dows, and spluttered : 
“Send someone for the police, Mr. Donnington. It’s 
aclear case——” 

“I m afraid so,” said Donnington. 

“ Obviously,” said 1. “A plainer case couldn’t be 
conceived.” 

“I didn’t steal those stones.” 


By Hook or by Crookery 


The youth spoke, his moody, miserable eyes fixed 
on mine. 

“You didn’t?” I repeated, smiling. 

The others laughed, except Milford. Priests don't 
laugh at lies. 

“T swear I didn’t,” he said Goggecly. 

Donni n went to the end of the sofa and stared 
down. “ Poor chap,” he commiserated. ‘ He's only 
a boy, Colonel. No damage has been done. The 
only result of his escapade is my having the pleasure 
of your company. I propose your letting him run.” 

“He's had a lesson,” agreed Armitage, somewhat 
unexpectedly. “I’m inclined to agree.” 

I hesitated. “Well, we haven’t bargained with 
him,” I said. “ Armitage, if you can assure me I’m 
not compounding a felony, I think I'll fall in with 
7 eningrone suggestion. Now, you young ruf- 


I was going to read him a homily, and let him 
begone. Milford interrupted me. 

“I believe him,” he said bluntly. 

We stared at him in derision. 

“ But he admits——” 

“Throwing the stones among the geraniums, no- 
thing more,” said Milford, with irritating precision. 
“T believe he did go, since he says so. But he didn’t 
stealthem. That’s so, isn’t it?” 

The youth nodded glumly. 

“ You’ve some explanation ? ” 

anette hed, Donnington laughed, I laughed. 

rmitage la) , Donnington laughed, I laughed. 

“ Gentlemen rebuked Milford clerically. 

“Give it us, then,” chuckled Armitage. “It may 
come in useful to me when I've a confessed and 
obvious thief to defend.” 

The three of us laughed again. 

“T found the stones here—in this rocm. I entered 
by the open French window,” said the boy. “They 
were lying on the table; the moonlight made them— 
glitter. I picked them up. I was tempted, I con- 
fess. Then someone shouted—he shouted.” (He 
nodded as well as he was able in Donnington’s direc- 
tion.) ‘I was etartled. I ran into the garden—the 
jewels still in my hand. I threw them away.” 

Armitage shook his head morosely. 

“No good,” he said. ‘You see you were followed 
from the Colonel’s house. Even a jury would laugh 
at you.” 

“Need we waste time ? ” began Donnington. 

“T think not,” Ebroke in. ‘Listen, my boy, con- 
fess—tell us the truth, and—clear out.” 

“He is telling you the truth,” said Milford, and 
pulled up a chair beside the couch, sat down, his 
knees apart, leaning forward, his elbows on his 
knees, his hands together. 


“Go on.” 
‘“I—I came here to thieve. I admit that,” said 
the youth. “My name's Stowe—Leonard Stowe. 


I'm a journalist——” 

“A fiction-writer?” suggested Armitage. 

Milford lifted one hand. ‘The boy went on: 

“Tm broke. V’m married. I've a kid—an ill kid. 
They tell me I'm in for an illness—a bad one—con- 
sumption. They prattle about feeding up and open 
air—well, I might get that in gaol or Heaven—not 
on this earth. I was desperate. I’d been to 
Chichester to see an uncle—a grocer—to ask him 
for help. He refused. I guess 1 went madthen. I 
was ready to do anything. Steal orkill, I came out 
here. I saw this house I saw a man—you call him 
Mr. Donnington, so I will, too—I saw him leave the 
house. I reconnoitred. It seemed to be empty. I 
entered. I searched. I saw and heard noone. I 
came to steal—anything of value. Then—suddenly 
—I don't know how it came about—I began to 
tremble. I thought of my kid——” 

“I know,” said Milford, as the boy hesitated and 
choked. 

“I couldn’t give hima felon father. I couldn’t 
face him. I—gave np I stole back here meaning 
to escape. On the table lay the jewels. You know 
the rest.” 

A short silence fell. ‘ Milford,” said Armitage 
dourly, “ you’ve backed the wrong horse. This is a 
tissue of lies——” 

So did Donnington. Clearly the boy 


“Ts that all you've got totell us?” asked Milford. 
“Except that I thought I heard footsteps—hurry- 
ing, running footsteps—in the garden just before I 
crept back here; that once I heard a sound like pant- 


“‘A ghost stole the necklace!” jeered Armitage. 
“JT seoitall! A flapping, panting——” 

“ Haven't we had enough foolery ?” I broke in 
angrily. ‘We've given the boy a chance. Since he 
persists in telling us lies——” 

“I’m convinced he’s telling us the truth,” said 
Milford. “I have my reasons. You've been in all 
the evening, I think you told us, Mr. Donnington ?” 

Donnington hadn’t said anything of the sort, to 
my recollection; but apparently Milford was right, 
for our host answered : 

«“ That’s so, Mr. Milford.” 
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up eve of silver I could fing , 

the dinin weaih the Moy. “2 tock wil 2 


-rOOm, 
cloth and——” 

“ Let’s go there,” said Armitage. “ Packed <1, >; 
can’t unpack itself. If it’s there——” 

“Tun ed it,” said Stowe, and a spasm of yan 
shogeng pore te cee ay an ae it myself arc 

at it in ii per place. I’d given up ::¢ 

Tica of theft—I told you.” 


Armi laughed; so once more did Donning:. » 
and I. e boy was crafty, but totally un... 
vincing. 


“You'll find the crumpled cloth under the tab'e,” 
he said swiftly. 

Donnington shook his head. “I threw a ch:i: 
down myself this evening. It wants washiu,- 
eons ingenious, my friend, you’re very astute, 

uw ee 

“You've a medal in the dining-room—a Victo:'a 
Coronation medal—silver-gilt,” cried the boy, ard 
suddenly it seemed to become a struggle between 
Donnington and himeelf. “Where is it?” 

“On the mantelpiece—unless it has been moved.’ 

“Tt has been moved. I moved it. It’s under tin 
sideboard. It rolled there.” 

“T don’t know what this ede trying to prov.” 
said Donnington quietly. ‘“ Wouldn’t it be as w.!!, 
Colonel, if yon insisted on his formulating aculie-e t 
defence—— ?” 

“I’m charging you,” said the boy abruptly, ard 
his eyes were glittering. ‘They were your footstep: | 
heard in the garden, your panting breaths, it was 
you who fiung that necklace on the table, it was you 
who, having watched me enter, seen me pick up t! 
stones, thought out this fiendish plot to throw tic 
blame on to me. You shouted. To your joy } was 
fool enough to make off with the gems still in my 
hands——” 

“Stop that!” I ordered. “ You’re——” 

“You're making things worse,” Armitaye advi-ed 
him. “To slander——” 

“I’m sure I don't mind. I find it most instru. 
tive and amusing,” said Donnington with au easy 
laugh. 

“Would anyone but a blackguard laugh?" crie i 
the boy—and I confess I partly agreed with hiin 
“You were here all the evening, Mr. Donningt: 1. 
Well, perhaps you'll tell us where you sat ?” 

Donnington’s hesitation was momentary. “!n 
the drawing-room,” he answered. “Colonel, unle-: 
you think any good purpose———” 

“I don’t,” Isaidin arage. “I’m not going t: =.t 
and hear any more lies. I——” 

“Go on,” said Milford doggedly to the boy. 

The boy laughed. “Then it would surprise y.1 
to hear that I stripped that room of every—-- >” 

“A moment,” cried Donnington. “ You may ic 
right. I wasn’t in the drawing room, I was in uis 
bedroom. I’d a headachs, Colonel ; I have one ns. 
If I don’t inconvenience you, I must ask ——” 

“We'll clear out and march our prisoner Wi. 
us,” I said. “ Armitage, release his fect, will you -* 

“ Release him altogether,” advised Milford. 
on, Stowe.” 

“T was never near the drawing-room,” the 1}. 
said triumphantly. ‘I never said [ had been. !1.t 
the bedroom—there’s a clock on your mante!pie-, 
Mr. Donnington ? ” 


“There is.” 

“ A small, silver, pendulum clock?” 

“Is that so, Mr. Donnington?” asked Milford ss 
our host refused to reply. 


“Itis. Yes. But, really, I——” 

“Go on, Stowe,” said Milford again. ; 

“ You'll find that clock lying on its face. !t «1 
have stopped. What time was your burgh), 
Colonel ?” 

“Nine-forty,” said Armitage. “I looked at wy 
watch when Mrs. Stafford went upstairs.” 

“Tho clock stopped at nine thirty four. Could J 
have run from here to your house in the tm. 
Colonel ? ” 

“No,” I said. “Mr. Donnington. I——” 

« Armi perh our host will permit you ‘> 
accompany him to his bedroom in the matter uf t= 
clock,” suggested Milford. : 

“Really, gentlemen,” protested Donning'." 
“This thing’s going too far—beyond a joke.’ : 

“It is,”. said Milford, “far beyondajoke. Colm. 
will you see if you can find a gilt Coronation mls! 
under the sidoboard? Mr. Donnington, I’m *\'" 
you'll not refuse to let us verify——” <a 

“I do—fiatly,” he retorted. “It’s an insuit-n: 
suggestion. I refuse to countenance it. .\!!'" 
myself to be cross-examined and insulted by #: 
interfering——” 

“ Donnington’s right,” I said, and surely the wen 
had every right to feel aggrieved. mn 

“Mr. Donnington’s wrong,” persisted Mi): 
“unless he wishes us to draw adverse conclusiol-: 

“ Are you hinting, sir, that I——” 

“Tm asking your permission to——” 

“Then I must ask you politely to clear out. 
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jad enough of this harlequinade.” He stood up. 
“T must wish you, gentlemton, good-night.” 

| felt myself qeetng hot, but kept myself under. 

“Good-night, Mr. Donnington,” I said. 

«But all the same I think you would be well 
alvised——” began Armitago. “You see at the 
trial he'll persist in his story. Ho’ll swear you 
tered the clock and the position of the medal. It 
will Le oath against oath——” 

«Sinee when is the word of a detected thief taken 
jvainst @ householder—a gertleman?” asked Don- 
ington. ‘ Good-night, sir.” 

But Milford didn’t get up. 

“You've got to let one of us go upstairs,” he per- 
ested, “It’s obligatory. It must be, sir.” 

“Cm trying to respect your cloth, sir,” said 
Donnington. 

~«ome, Milford,” I begged, and rejoiced when be 
stood up. 

ny Mr Donnington,” he said.curtly. “ You've been 
in ail the evening, you tell us. How como your socks 
so dusty ?”” 

A ae ae glanced sharply down. 

“I'm answering you becauso you're Colonel 
Stulord's friend, fcr no other season,” said Donning- 
t.n with admirable calmness and politeness. “They 
are dusty, Tassume, because I chased that young 
cvuinal down @ gravel garden path.” 

‘Why was he cool, his pul-e slow, his forchead 
dvy when we captured him?” asked Milford, his 
cera eyes on the other's face. “Why were your 
hands dripping wet, your hair black and soaked with 
sweat, your heart hammering, your——” 

“L was natarally startled,” cried Donnington 
siaply. “Whé wouldn't be?” 

~L agree, sir, I agree,” I said, and so I did, 

~ Why was he cool?” reiterated Milford. “ He’d 
ins, according to you, half a milo at a cracking pace 
oiawarm evening. I'm in fair all-round training, 
yi Lwas in a pretty bad state myself——” 

“fe had a start——” 

~tiow did you know that?” cried Milford so 
ivviy,insuch accusing tones that it made me jump. 
~ low came you to know he had a start? Only four 
ponte know that—the Colonel, Armitage, the thief, 
wi myself, Donnington, it’s as sure a3 Houven’s 
swve, that Stowe here didn't run that half mile. I 
‘aw that when first I Jaid hands on him. — It’s 
ce tuin that you had been running. I think [ could 
euvince a jury ofthat. You'll find the truth safest, 
‘I: Coionel won’t be vindictive. Hesaid he’d let the 
ticef escape. fell let you. Armitage, go up and 
hos at that elock——” 

Armitage went. I think either of us would have 
cle. ot Milford at that moment. 

“ft was on its face. It had stopped at nine-thirty- 
four exuetly,” he said on his return, 

‘Colonel, will yon look into the matter of the 
Coronation medal 7” 

“It was under the sideboard,” I announced when 
! came back, 

‘lilford freed the boy with his knife, fumbled in 
t'e pocket of his coat, and handed the boy a card. 

“Come and see me to morrow,” he said, his hand 
on Stowe’s shoulder. “WIl help you—allI can, At 
an Bass troubles are halved when shared. You'll 
net fail——” 

“L'il never fail you, sir.” 

“Good lad -good-night,” said Milford, and closed 
the French window on the lad’s heels. 

“What's the trouble, Mr. Donnington?” he said 
~lunnly. © Speculations, gambling, money worries? 
What's hit youso hard?” 

Donnington, to my consternation, gul 
iwcvily on the empty couch, and burie 
lis wrists, 

“Yes, I did it, I was hard up,” he groaned. 

Milford nodded to us, and smiled towards the door. 
Outside, I said to Armitage : 

‘ Milford's—all right? * 

“Ile’s got him in the hollow of his hand,” said 
\initage with certainty, “There'll be two men 
' re in the world before sunrise who'd die for him.” 

\vinitage was right, I think. For I saw Milford 

‘ging back towards the vicarage as dawn was 
lwenking, and his head was held high, and his eyes 
“ere glad and serenely shining. He'd had a harvest 
‘“« sort of harvest he prayed for—that night. 

* * * * * 
onel Stafford had stared at his cigar-end mostly 
“+e told his story. Now he looked up. 
_ There didn’t seem much doubt of Stowe’s guilt, 
“there?” 

We shook our heads. 

7 ‘We all cay a man’s innocent until he’s proved 
ae liv,” he said slowly. “But we don’t act up to it. 
ae don’t wait for proof, We're content with some- 
“ins far short, That’s the rocks and the bars and the 
: ‘vss-currents of the channel of justice, and broken 
4en, lost reputations, despairing women are the 


d,sat down 
his faco on 


‘ivcks, There’s not always an Arthur Milford to When Midshipman Whitin 


iilot one through.” 
Ne looked at us solemnly, and added; 
Take care, you fellows.” 
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SIMPLY ASKING FOR DEATH. 


CP A Plucky Midshipman allowed Himself Ps 
to be Fired from the Torpedo Tube of V) 
a Submerged Submarine, He came up alive. 
Even in these enlightened days the desire to 
indulge in feats of rockless daring still seems a 
common trait in human nature, and instances are 
continually occurring where men take their lives 
in their hands and gamble with death, for the sake 
rs of notoriety, the 
good of their 
country, or 
+ monetary gain. 
An _aeronaut 
named Rodman 
Law, for in- 
stance, recently 
thrilled New 
York by ascend- 
ing five hundred 
feet in a balloon 
and then blow- 
ing it up with 
dynamite. 
Clothed in a 
suit of knitted 
wool, as a pro- 
{ tection against 
—~ fire, and with his 
eyes protected 
by a thin woollen 
veil, Law sat on 
a cross-bar be- 
neath the bal- 
loon, and whilst 
it hovered over 
the Hudson river, pulled a cord, which exploded 
a packet of dynamite just below the envelope. An 
enormous sheet of flame followed the explosion, and 
through a dense cloud of smoke the aeronaut was 
seen to be dropping by parachuic. He fell un- 
seathed into the 
water, and was 
rescued by a waiting 
motor-boat. 
Houdini, the 
Handcuff King, who 
has gained a wide= 
spread reputation for | 
his skill in escaping 
from stecl and iron 
fotters, however com- 
plex their design, 
recently conceived 
the daring plan of 
diving from Queen's 
Bridge, Melbourne, 
with his wrists and 
arins heavily ironed 
behind his back. 
Before a vast as- 
sembly he carried 
out this feat, drop- 


~ 6 : 

At a height of 500 feet an aeronaut 

named Law blew up his balloon with 

dynamite, and dropped from the 
Haining débris by parachute. 


v ; With hands manacled behind his 
ping like a stone back and his arms engeers by 


inta the water, and 
remaining bencath 
the surface for ncarly 
a minute. When he 
reappeared blood was pouring from his mouth and 
nose. for his hands not being free to break the 
force of his dive, he injured his face and head when 
he struck the water. Despite this mishap, however, 
he suceecded in freeing his fettered limbs whilst 
under water, although it was a near thing. 

Not long back a naval midshipman named 
Whiting de- 


elbow irons, Houdini dived of 
Queen's Bridge, Melbonrne. He 
managed toeatricale himself, al- 
though badly injured by his fall. 


—_ bas ” termined to 
. ‘ demonstrate 
oe am, the possi- 

= aoe os = a as Eo bilities of 


‘escaping 
>Jrom_ a sub- 
merged sub- 


- marine by 
being shot 
c— up to the 


surface 
;, through the 
soe tOorpedo 
—™ tube. 
- A sub- 
marine was 
was fired oink to a 
pn depth of 
about forty 


‘ 


= = 


from the torpedo tube of a 
marine, he had a terrible struggle to reac 
the surface alive. 
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feet ina bay near Cavité, and the plucky “‘ middy ” , 
crawled into the tube. As the compressed air shot 

him out he was met by .a tremendous inrush of 

water through the opening of the port cover at the 

end of the narrow tube, with the result that he was 

almost drowned like a rat in a trap. 

By herculcan struggles he managed to force 
himself clear from the imprisoning tube, and 
reached the surface in an exhausted condition after 
being submerged for ncarly a minute. This daring 
experiment was of little avail, for the expert 
regarded his escape from drowning whilst leaving 
the tube 
little short 
of miracu- 
lous. 

Thousands 
of spectators 
recently 
watched a 
life-and- 
death strug- . 
gle, when a 
tiny motor- - 
boat endeav- tf. 
oured to ™ 
navigate tho 
turbulent 
stretch of 
water just 
below Niag- 
ara Falls, 
known as tho 
Whirlpool 
Rapids and 
the Devil's 
Hole. This 
little craft 
was piloted 
by a man 
named Larson. No sooner had it reached the 
boiling waters of the whirlpool basin, than the 
surf swamped the engine and caused it to stop 
working. At the mercy of the currents the tiny 
craft and its occupant was tossed about like a cork 
and buffeted in so dangerous a fashion that to 
onlookers speedy disaster seemed inevitable. 

For three-quarters of an hour the boat was the 
play of the rapids, the helpless pilot hanging on 
to his seat like grim death awaiting the fate that 
was to be doled out to him. In some miraculous 
fashion, however, the much-battered craft slid 
into calm watcrs without capsizing, and shortly 
afterwards its pilot was presented with a gold cup 
for his pluck. 

Known as the “ circus rider,”’ a pilot of American 
biplanes named Beachev is always planning daring 
air tricks which are calculated to sect the most un- 


A man named Larson, who shot the whirle 

pools of Niagara in a motor-boat, had a 

desperate fight for life. His engine was 

swamped and thecrajt, slung about likea 

cork, did not reach calin waters for nearly 
an hour, 


Flying at forty miles an hour on top of a racing 

motor, so that the wheels of his aeroplane graze the 

heads of the motor’s occupants, is a fivourile trick of 
anairman named Beachey. 


emotional spectator’s hair on end. One of his 
favourite death gambles is to indulge in a race with 
a specdy motor-car, during the course of which he 
swoops down on the car in his biplane and races so 
close to it that the front whcels of his machine 
literally brush the heads of the occupants. 

Both motor and acroplane are travelling at over 
forty miles an hour during this exhibition, so that 
the slightest crror of judgment on the part of tho 
airman would result in a pretty extensive and very 
probably fatal smash. 


—=<=<IX 


POINT BLANK. 

A certain football club is unfortunately 
situated in the matter of its ground. Too many 
people get in without paying. The matter was 
fully discussed at a meeting of the exccutive the 
other evening, and on Saturday the following notico 
was placarded on the hoarding around the ground : 

“There are two kind of kicks off- one scen and 
the other felt. To see onc and avoid the other, 
please enter by the gate.” 


From north and south and east and west, the chorus comes “The ROYAL'S best.” 


TnIs coun is spending very nearly thirty 
millions a cody on tobacco, and the annual con- 
simption is going up fast. It jumped over a 
million and a quarter in the last year for which 
statistics have been issued. 

Is it going on increasing in the same ratio? On 
the whole, the chances seem that it will not. There 
are signs that smoking has reached something like 
its limit, and that in the future the amount spent 
on tobacco will not increase so rapidly. 

One such sign is the fact that General Sir Douglas 
Haig has lately issued an order directing that troo 
in the Aldershot command shall no longer smoke 
cigarettes while under arms or while engaged in 
any regimental duty or fatigue work. 

While at leisure cigarette smoking can, of course, 
be still indulged in by the troops, but otherwise 
only pipes. 

Scout movement, too, is helping to cut 
down the enormous increase in cigarette smoking, 
and of late the heads of many business houses have 
been doing their best to discourage smoking among 
men employees. 
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The Latest in Tobacco Law for Tommy Atkins and Others. 


In spite of a strong counter-petition, the Stock 
Exchange Committee unanimously confirmed a 
new rule that smoking in the “ House ” should be 
absolutely prohibited. The rule had been that no 
one was allowed to smoke before four o’clock, but 
this rule had been much abused, and cigars and 
pipes were usually in full swing by half-past three. 

In spite of much indignation on the part of some 
members at such “ grandmotherly legislation,” 
the’ committee have stuck to their decision. 

At many schools masters or teachers are pro- 
hibited from smoking—at some schools altogether, 
at others until the evening. Some little time ago 
there was a terrible upset at a Walsall school over 
this matter. 

A pupil teacher aged eighteen went to Cannock 
for the day, and whilst there was seen by a master 
from the school smoking a cigarette. Next day 
the headmaster had the ee teacher up before 
the whole upper school, and gave him the choiee 
of a public caning or expulsion. The young fellow 
left, and the commotion caused in the neighbour- 
hood was tremendous. 


WEEK ENDING 
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Abroad as well as at home there are many 1 
regulations or laws against the use of tobac.., 
Only a few weeks ago the Pope issued an edi + 
forbidding smoking in any part of the Vatican. 
Not even in the privacy of their own chaml:;y 
a his attendants puff at cigars or pipes. 

‘his seems all the harder because Pius X. | i:,. 
self was at one time a smoker, and it was only il!;. -. 
that caused him to abandon his occasional cigarc:ic, 
He still indulges in the use of snuff. 

Through the medium of an Imperial Cahin: 
Order, the Kaiser recently commanded the oftice:s 
of all his forces, both in the army and navy, :; 
refrain from smoking anywhere when in the presence: 
of ladies in evening dress. This order applirs 15 
hotels, restaurants, clubs, and private houses. 

In Japan no one may smoke at all until hie | +s 
reached the age of twenty. The police may 
forcibly prevent infraction of this law. Fines iro 
provided not only for the smokers, but for the 
tradesmen who sell them the materials, even ir 
the parents who fail to teach their children bet:(1 
habits. 

By way of contrast to all these anti-tobac. 
regulations, it is interesting to note that in July 
last permission was, for the first time on recon, 
granted to British M.P.’s to smoke in Grand Cum. 
mittee. The chairman was Mr. Arthur Henderson 
(Labour). Smoking has usually been permitted at 

rivate sittings of Select Committees, but never 
fore in Grand Committee. 


With the Guns and the Little Brown Birds in the Purple Irish Mountains. 


Ir was four o’clock in the morning, and across 
the water from‘England the young sun came riding. 


No sound disturbed the peace of the purple Irish 
mountains, save the occasional cough of a sheep 
ard the whispering of the wind as it set the heather 


ewaying. 

Anat of utter wildness hung over the great moun- 
tains, that rose up like ram: between the sea 
ard the fair inland fields that stretched away to 
the misty horizon. Here, 2,000 feet up, a towns- 
man might have jud himself cut off from all 
wild life, but the children of the hills were stirring, 
though invisible. 

A mountain hare was lying to leeward of a rough 
bculder forty feet from the crest of the mountain, 
a patch of brown fur upon brown earth—indis- 
tinguishable at twenty yards even in the growing 
sunshine. And higher up, on the edge of a curious 
little pool, King Grouse and his family were drinking. 
There were seven younsgters and his wife, and 
they refreshed themselves in a careless, leisurely 
manner, just as hoor the Twelfth of August 
was the same as any other day in the year! 


G 

m 
Ty J. W. Hearne, the Popular Middlesex 

Tye Honourable Lionel Tennyson, the new 
cricket “star” who has startled all England 
by scoring 430 runs in his first six innings in first- 
class cricket, is an example of how suddenly fame 
sometimes comes. 

Early in July he was almost unknown. By the 
end of July all the cricket scribes were raving about 
the new , and J. B. Hobbs had declared him 
to be one of England's very finest batsmen. 

When at Cambridge was not considered 
goed enough to Bey his conga But when 

native county, Hampshire, gave him a chance 
he scored three centuries in his first four matches. 
The new star is a grandson of the famous poet. 

The most famoug of all great hitters, Jeesop, 
made an equally striking begi: to his career. 
When at school at Beccles College, Suffolk, he was 
doing amazing things, ending one season with a 
battang average of 132, and securing a hundred 

wickets at a cost of two runs each. 

* His master wrote several times to the committee 
of the Gloucester Club, with the result that Jessop 
was given a chance against Somerset, In reporting 
the match a newspaper said :— 


By Hook or by Crookery 


a * Opolting CrickeF “Stars” 


Bateman, Was Selling Score-Cards When 


They were fine, well-grown fellows, those youn 
grouse, and, having drunk their fill, they followed 
their mts to a patch of heather close by, where 
the whole family proceeded to loll about in dignified 
ease, oe the breakfast of tender heather tops 
which they had already enjoyed. 

The sun strengthened. From far below the bark- 
ing of a distant sheep-dog floated up faintly on the 
breeze. A sparrow hawk fiashed by overhead like 
a winged dart, and the King Grouse stretched out 
one ane ne yawned. Then he suddenly sat up 
with flashing eyes. 

What unseen presence on the mountain had 
reached his delicate nerves, and why did the hare 
next door suddenly leave his boulder and go 
lorruping upward, to disappear eventually over the 
mountain top ? 

The King Grouse stared and listened, trying all 
the time, with that wondrous sense of scent which 
Nature had given him, to read the riddle of ap- 
proaching danger which instinct told him was near. 

You would have thought the heather too thick 
for him to see anything much beyond his immediate 


for his: County. 
“Tf Mr. Jessop is no better at batting than he 
is at bowling and fielding we do not envy Gloucester 


its new acquisition |” 

Jessop, the finest cover-point in the world, 
promptly knocked up 61 in 60 minutes, but his 
methods horrified everybody. At that time the 
now famous smiter always to stand nearly a 
couple of feet outside the popping-crease. 

ilfred Rhodes leapt very sunidauly into fame. 

After becoming a professional at sixteen, he was 
engaged by the Galashiels Club. He did so well 
there that his local admirers kept dinning his virtues 
into the ears of the Yorkshire authorities. 

Peel, the Yorkshire slow bowler, was just then 
retiring, and Rhodes, then a slender, delicate lad 
of twenty, was given a chance. In his first match 
he took six M.C.C. wickets for 27. By the end of 
the season he was the most famous bowler in the 
world, with a record of 142 wickets at the cost of 
about thirteen runs each. 

Hayes, the famous Surrey bat, was a junior 
clerk in the City, playing for a suburban club, 
when the Oval authorities discovered him and gave 
him a chance against Northampton, 


barrier of purple bloom and green fringe, but 
already his quick eyes had detected a moving 
peg full thirty yards away. A glow of chestmit 

flashed through the heather, wheeling to rigit 
and left like a living fan, as the lithe body swept 
up and ever upward towards the home of the 


use. 

Now a stiff form was creeping straight at tlic 
royal rest-house, and His Majesty King Groce 
could see a soft black muzzle expanding to tic 
scent, as the red Irish setter, with head far +\- 
tended, tip-toed up wind. 

But the mountain monarch had not lived twe 
seasons for nothing, and while the guns =1!l 
laboured over j rocks, in a feverish atten} 
to overtake their dog, the old grouse rose with a 
hoarse crow of defiance. 

At the same instant his family leapt up frem tic 
sheltering heather and flung themselves like feather 
bullets behind him through the morning air. 

Round an adjacent spur of the mountain ticy 
whirled at top s » scarcely conscious of the rear 
of the guns behind or the patter of the shot as it 
fell harmlessly upon the sun-bleached rocks henesith 
them. Away, high over the adjoining valley. thr) 
flew, straight into the blue distance of a tar. tf 
mountain, while the disappointed spuit-n«i 
re-loaded thoughtfully. 

“That pack has gone right away to Slive 
Briggan, I expect,” said one, “ which means thi 
we will not sce them again to-day.” He was 1iv!'. 


Six Surrey wickets were down for twenty when 
Hayes went in. When he left he had 136 «1 his 
own on the score-board, and, though only scventec) 
years of age at the time, had won a footing «» 
the ladder of fame. 

Tarrant, the great Middlesex all-rounder, g«'! '-s 
chance by the merest fluke. The young Australian 
cricketer had for some years being doing only fiit'y 
well in club cricket ‘“‘ down under,” and was bei. 
ning to resign his ambition of getting a churr¢ 
among first-rate men when “Plum” War, 
captaining the 1902 English team in Austrulic. 
i i to stop and watch him for a few minut: 
bowling at the nets. 

“Plum” step) forward and said: “J vit 
you to come to land.” 

J. W. Hearne, the youngest of Test Match play! 
was a ground-boy at ’s, his duties bing 
to sell score-cards and help pull the rollers when t'.¢ 
Middlesex Committee gave him his chance. 

mann, one of the greatest bowlers ¢viT 
seen, got his chance in a way that must make mi"! 
@ youth’s mouth water. He was in the second 
eleven of a suburban church club when he went 
along to the Oval to see the cracks practising at '+¢ 
nets, and was allowed to have an innings hims«'' 

A high Surrey official noticed him and asked !19 
what club he played for. ‘“ Not D aes eneupa 
for the first ?” he said when he heard, 

“No,” was the sad answer. ; 

“Your first must be rather |,” the exjt 
remarked, ‘Would you care to play for Surm) : 


Purchase HOME COOKERY. 
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WHAT HAS HAP- | 
PENED SO FAR. 
Istpork OLsEN: A 
Park Lane millionaire 
noted for his wonderful 
collection of jewels and 
art treasures. Shortly 
after a violent quarrel 
with his private secretary, 
Harry Webster, whom he 
dismisses i 


the butler, 

Maset Coton: The 
cause of the quarrel be- 
tween Webster and his 
employer. She is going 

to marry Olsen, as the 
latter has her father in his clutches. This angers 
Webster as he thinks he loves the girl himself. . 

ReBEcCA MapERTY: The notorious Queen of Thieves. 
It happens that she to burgle Olsen’s house on the 
night of his untimely . She gains an entrance into 
the house “fainting '’ outside. Later on, after the 
murder, Webster catches her trying to leave the house. 
Ile sends for a policeman and a detective. The ** con- 
slable’’ who a: is an accomplice of Rebecca’s, and, 
while Webster is talking privately to Detective-Inspector 
Mason of Scotland Yard, they vanish. : 

Last week it was told how Charley Hatherford gets his 
father to engage Webster—an old school chum of Charley’s 
--as his private secretary. Webster attends a dance given 
by the Hatherfords and is amazed at the resemblance one 
of the guests bears to the Queen of Thieves. 

He that sho is a Miss Dalrymple, wealthy, and 
very well counected. Webster obtains an_ introduction. 
This is followed by many meetings, and Webster finds 
himself very much in love. One es t, when he is sitting 
in his rooms, Rebecca Maderty—no longer Miss Dalrymple 
—bursts in and begs him to save her from the police. 
Webster does so. © baffles Detective Mason, who calls 
the next minute. He even lets him search the flat, When 
tho detective departs, Webster brings the girl from_her 
hiding place. "Te has gradually grown to love Miss 
Dalrymple ; he believes that she cares for him, and nothing 
hut her great wealth has prevented him from declaring his 
love. The idea that Miss Dalrymple is a thief—is the 
leader of the cleverest gang of jewel thieves in the 
Kingdom, smites him like a blow. 

Jn the darkness of his room, with Rebecca Madert: 
standing near him, he put his hands to his head. An 
at the same instant he feels a soft, gentle touch— 
Nebecca Maderty’s cool, slender fingers remove his hands. 
Ne feels a pair of arms steal about his neck, and he hears 
a low voice—the voice of Miss Dalrymple whispering in his 
ears, 

“You're not horrified ? You don’t hate me? Just 

because I am only Rebecca Maderty ? ”” 
_ There is a delicious supplication in the soft words that 
intoxicates Webster. How can he be sorry? For a 
moment he does not care who she is or what are the 
circumstances of her visit there. He only knows that she 
ix the one woman in the world for him. Her arms are 
ubout his neck, her smooth cheek is against his. She is 
justa beautiful woman in his eyes. 


(YOU CAN NOW READ ON.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“You Shall Pay For This.” 

“I camE to you because—because I thought you 
cared!’? went on Rebecca Maderty. “ You were 
the only one in the world who loved me well 
enough to save me. You did save me. You won't 
turn on ma now—you won't grow hard and cold 
because have gone ill with me? When you met 
me at Sir James’, and you knew me only as Miss 
Dalrymple, you seemed to care for me!’’ She paused 
® moment, then whispered again. ‘‘ Do you care for 
me now 2”? 

Webster put her from him. 

“I don’t know what to think,” he said. “I am 
bewildered. How do you come to be hunted by the 
police in this fashion? I can’t believe it possible 
that you can be——””__ He broke off and was silent. 

In the darkness « low laugh struck his ears—a low, 
musical laugh that shocked him by its callousness. 

“I had no idea you were so ungallant and 
squeamish, You paid a great deal of attention to me 
when you knew me only as Miss Dalrymple, a woman 
with a great deal of money and a position in Society. 
The fact that you seem afraid of me now when you see 
me in another character, shows what your friendship 
ts worth, Iam much obliged for your help in enabling 
me to escape from the police!” 


“The Art of Approaching,” by 


QUEEN « THIEVES 


The Story of a Woman Who Stole Hearts and Money. 


oT L_START. 


LAURENCE CLARKE. 


As she spoke she passed him in the darkness and 
drew open the door of the sitting-room. Webster 
followed her impulsively. She had turned and was 
facing him, with her back to the fireplace; and her 
features full in the light. Her long, beautiful eyes were 
fixed upon him, with an expression he had never seen 
before. He thought her at that moment even more 
beautiful than ever—the wig she wore when mas- 
querading as Rebecca Maderty had evidently been laid 
aside in the darkness of the other room, and he saw 
her in all the glory of the golden hair he had admired 
so much on Miss Dalrymple. 

Seeing her thus, and feeling that they were alone 
together, that she had practically confessed her love 
for him, suddenly swept all other thoughts out of his 
mind. He had never seen a woman with such snake- 
like power to charm, and without answering her last 
sharp words he hurried across the floor and clasped 
his arms about her. 

‘ Miss Dalrymple, I don’t care a snap of the fingers 
what——’ 

But the girl thrust him from her—it was her turn to 
be cold and aloof. She stood holding out her hand to 
ward him off. 

“You understand,’”’ she said, in cold, even tones— 
“* you understand what I am ?”’ 

“‘T understand.”’ : 

Suddenly the girl’s attitude relaxed. 

‘I'll teil you how it happened,” she said, ‘' that I 
came to be here to-night. I was arranging to—to get 
possession of Lady Hatherford’s jewels when something 
went wrong. That Detective Mason, who pretended 
to be a tea-planter, suspected who I was.” As she 
spoke she flashed a sudden glance into Webster’s eyes. 
‘“*T see,” she said, ‘that you are still shocked and 
horrified. Well,” she continued lightly, ‘“ when I 
began this sort of thing I was a little shocked myself, 
but that soon wore off—and the excitement of the life 
drew me on. I was brought up in the country in the 
usual sort of way for girls in my position, and when I 
thought of married life in the country and the humdrum 
of tea-parties, and tennis, it nearly drove me mad! 
I wanted adventure—I sickened for adventure—and 
I determined to get it! That is how the daughter of a 
county family became Rebecca Maderty.”’ 

“So your name is really Miss Dalrymple?” 
murmured Webster. 

“* Of course it is,” answered the girl. 

There was silence for a minute. Footsteps in the 
hall outside had told them that Detective Mason had 
finished his search on that floor. Webster was 
pasvelling at the amazing coolness of the girl befure 

im, 

The fact that she was an expert and daring criminal 
was battling in his mind against the fact that she was 
the most beautiful girl he had ever scen. He himself 
was scrupulously honest, and he was asking himself 
how he could possibly marry a girl who had acted 
systematically as Miss Dalrymple had done. He 
wondered if she would reform, if he could win her away 
from this strange double life of hers. 

Then suddenly Detective Mason's words of an hour 
before flashed into his mind: ‘‘ There has been a 
robbery and another murder in the West End to-night.” 

Murder! The words seemed to burn Webster to 
the soul. He moved back a pace, and looked at Miss 
Dalrymple with a new expression in his eyes—an 
expression of utter horror. It flashed into his mind 
then, that the first time he had met Miss Dalrymple 
had been on the night of the murder—the murder of 
his employer, Mr. Olsen! What if the frail-looking 

irl elors him had been guilty of that crime also ? 
itr. Olesen had been murdered, and his house had been 
robbed. Miss Dalrymple had instigated the robbery, 
and there could be no doubt that she was an accomplice 
in the murder as well. 

Miss Dalrymple, who had been watching his face 
closely, suddenly changed a little in colour. 

‘“What are you thinking?’’ she asked, in a low 
hoarse voice. 

For a minute Webster was unable to answer. Then 
words came, sounding strange in his own ears. 

“Detective Mason said there had been another 
murder to-night,” he said. 

“Murder ?”” 

“ Yes,”’ 

Miss Dalrymple strode towards him swiftly. 

“Then you believe that ?’’ she said, in a voice that 
rose aimost to a scream ; ‘‘ you believe I am guilty of 
that !”’ 

A sudden flame of hate had lit in her eyes—her 
face became transfixed with rage. For a minute 


Webster thought she was about to strike him. Then 
her mood changed again in the swift way that was 
characteristic of her. ; 

“If you think that,” she said, in a low, silky voice, 
that was dangerous in its quietness, ‘‘ perhaps you'd 
better telephone for the police ! ”’ 

“ If I did my duty that is exactly what I should do,” 
said Webster, with a note of sternness in his voice. 

Mechanically, and without thinking what he was 
doing, he put out his hand towards the telephone 
receiver. Like a whirlwind, Miss Dalrymple was upon 
him and thrust him away. She seized the receiver 
in both hands, and wrenched at it with all her 
strength. At the second pull the wires parted, and she 
hurled the heavy receiver across the floor. For a 
minute she stood breathing heavily and leaning 
against Webster's table; her eyes were narrowed, the 
sudden hate that had leapt into them seemed to have 
grown to a steady enmity. 

“You fool!” she said, “‘ you shall pay for this!” 


CHAPTER IX. 

Mysterious Words. 

Dawn found Webster seated in the low chair before 
his fire. 

“You fool! You shall pay for this! ”’ 

The savage words Miss Dalrymple had flung at him 
rang in his ears even now, and yet three hours had 
elapsed since she had crept from his flat, crept into the 
very arms of the police, who, he believed, must still 
be watching the place. He had done all in his power 
to prevent her going, but the fact that he had for a 
moment believed her guilty of complicity in 
se oral murder seemed to have transformed her into 
a fury. 

Nothing he could do or say after that seemed to 
alter her sudden enmity against him. As her final 
threat that he should pay recurred again and again to 
his mind, 80 did he recall the look she had given him as 
she drew open the front door and passed out into the 
darkness of the landing. 

She had looked aiperty handsome as she stood there 
with her head thrown back, her lips parted, and her 
eyes burning upon his, Somehow even her manner 
of hating him contained a fascination, contained some- 
thing that seemed to lure him on, something that 
seemed to make her doubly desirable. 

He tried to put the thought of her out of his mind, 

but the effort met with little success, The strange 
events of the night; the figure of the girl rushing late 
at night into his flat and appealing to him to hide her 
from the police; then the swift, siren-like power she 
had exercised over him to persuade him to hide her 
ee the potice, passed again and again through his 
mind. - 
The very strap that had incircled her slender waist, 
and that hat been buckled to another strap, both of 
which had been taken off his big trunk, lay now on 
the foor of the bedroom, where she had slip; them 
from her when he drew her in at the window after 
Detective Mason had gone. 

Tne chill grey light of dawn creeping in at the 
edges of the blind recalled him to the fact that another 
day had begun. He rose, and shivered a little. Perhaps, 
after all, it was far better for him if he had seen the last 
of the woman who was now Rebecca Maderty, and 
now Miss Dairymple, just as the mood took her. He 
decided that, whatever came, he would do all in his 
power to stitle the love that had awakened in his heart. 
He would do all in his power to avoid meeting her 
again. But in resolving this he reckoned without the 
hate he had aroused against himsclf in Miss Dalrymple’s 
mind. Like the fool which she had called him, he 
failed to realise that she was not alone in the world, 
and that there were plenty to do her bidding. 

That morning. after breakfast, he decided—a little 
late in the day pera — te pay a visit to Mabel 
Coton, Miss Coton had written him a pleasant little 
note a few days before, telling him that though her 
father was ill in bed, she would be pleased to sec Webster 
if he would come to tea some afternoon, Webster 
had answered the note, giving some evasive reply to 
her invitation, But now he decided to call upon her 
about tea-time. 

When he arrived at Miss Coton’s flat at four o’clock 
that afternoon he felt a sense of shame at having 
neglected her. Mahe! Coton’s eyes lit up with pleasure 
as she opened the door and recognised who it was, 

Webster followed ber into the little parlour, and 
they stood for a moment looking awkwardly at each 
other, as though they were strangers. They had not 
met since the night of Olsen's murder, though Webster 
believed he had caught a glimpse of her at the inquest. 
He noticed now that she was dressed in black, and 
that there was a look of weariness in her eyes, 

“I thought you had forgotten me,” she said, with a 
faint attempt at a smile. 

‘“Of course not,” said Webster: ‘‘ but under the 
circumstances I thought it was more considerate to 
keep away from you for a while.” 

He was thinking, as he looked at her, how much 
less intense and alive she was than Miss Dalrymple. 
She was just a timple, good-natured girl—very pretty, 
and quite ordinary. In London one saw a hundred 
such girls any day in the week. Miss Dalrymple. on 
the other hand—— He checked himself suddenly. 


J. H. Taylor, Open Golf Champion, appears in the August PEARSON’S. 


'The silence was broken by a voice calling from an inner 
room : 

*- Who's that, Mabel?” 7 

‘‘Tt’s Mr. Webster. father—he's come to tea at las' 

“Ah!’? ejaculated the voice. “Ask him to come 
in here—I want to sce him.” 

Webster followed Miss Coton into one of the two 
be-lrooms of the flat, and saw lying on the bed a man 
with burning eyes and a ghastly, haggard face. Ho 
appeared to be worn almost to a shadow by ilmess, and 
as Webster stepped into the room he fixed his bright 
gaze on the young man, and looked him over with an 
intense and piercing scrutiny. 

Then he raised his thin hand from the bedclothes 
and motioned his daughter out cf the room. 

Go away, Mabel! T want to talk to him.”’ 

Miss Coton hesitated a minute, then went out, 
closing the door behind her. : . 

Ip the door shut 2”? came Mr. Coton’s voice from 
the bed. . . 

Yes,” anawered Webster, trying it with his hand. 

He wondered what was the reason of this secrecy 5 
what tho strange old man un the bed was about to say 


to him. ; ; 
said Mr. Coton. ‘Sit down beside 


“Come here,” 
me." 

Webster seated himself at the bedside. The grey 
face turned towards him, and the bright eyes again 
looked him. over with that close and 
serutiny. 6 , 

“| have beon waiting to see you for days,’’ he said 
slowly. His voice was low and feeble, he seemed 
already to be growing exhausted. 

You love my daughter, don't you ?”” 

Webster stared at him. 

“You love her—Mabel, I mean?” 

Webster was so uttcrly taken aback by 
the question that for a minute he was 
unable to answer anything. Then he said 
slowly : 

Yea, I suppose I do. But——!” 

“AhL” 

Mr. Coton drew a deep breath and was 
silent a minute. He was not looking at 
Wekster now, his eyes were fixed on the 
ceiling. 

* And you know ?”” he said. 

“ Know what ?”” asked Webster sharply. 

“ Know who killed that devil Olsen ? i 

He paused a minute, and Webster 
stared in amazement wondering what was 
coming. Then the old man went on.again 
in strangely altered tones; there was a 
note of intense relief in his voice. 

“Ah, you know! But you won't tell, 
bevause you love her—you love her—my 
danghter——!”’ 

Suddenly he broke into a low gurgling 
laugh, and as Webster looked at him, he 
realised that the old man’s manner, which 
he noticed was peculiar when he entered the 
roum, had grown more marked in its 
eccentricity. The look in the bright eyes 
was wild now and_ triumphant. Hie sud- 
denly put out his bony hand and touched 
Webster on the wrist. 

“TL can tell you,” he said, “ because 
we're friends, that that man Olsen had 
his heel on my throat for fifteen years. 
1 used to lie grovelling beneath him, and 
always, every day, every day, I used to 
pr for release—but it never came, Then 
at last one day everything came right—in one stroke 
Mabel and I were both free! For she hated him— 
she didn't want to ma him. For ali his money, 
lifo with him would have been hell! Then like a flash 
he died!” 

** Was murdered !"’ broke in Webster. 

“Not murdered—no, no, don't say that! 
might hear you!” 

“You mean, vour daughter might hear ? ” 

The old man nodded, and put up a warning hand. 

“You and I know what happened, but we mustn’t 
let her believe that we know anything about it!”’ 

In his excitement he had raised himself in the bed. 
Suddenly he collapsed back again, his eyes closed, and 
he remained motionless. 

Webster stood at the bedside, looking down at him 
in horror, 

“You mean,” he whispered, “that Mabel your 
daughter——" . 

Mr. Coton rolled his cyes wearily, then he turned 
his face to the wall. 

“You know,” he said; ‘‘ you know, Mabel, my 


She 


daughter ——” 
His voice traile:] away into silence, 
CHAPTER X, 
The Attack. 


As those amazing words left the sick man’s lips, 
Webstcr sprang to his fect. 

“What!” he cried. ‘“ You don’t mean——?” 

* Hush, hush!” gasped Coton again. ‘ She'll 
hear you—Mabel will hear you!” 

And even as he spoke the door opened, and Miss 
Coton came softly into the room, 


uncomfortable | 


The old man nodded and put up a warning hand. 
happened, but we mustn't let her believe we know 
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“ What is it, father 2?” she said anxiously, hurrying 


‘to the bed. 


“Nothing, nothing. Mr. Webster and I are talking. 
Co away now—leave:us alone tog ee 

She saw that-her father was on the point of collapse, 
and motioned Webster out of the room. 

Five minutes later Miss Coton came out of the bed- 
room, and closed the door quietly behind her. 
Webster, with Coton’s words ringing in his ears, felt 
a passionate desire to be alone, to have time to think, 
and Miss Coton seemed anxious that he should not 

rolong his stay. He did not see her father again, as 
Mabel said he had fallen into a doze ; he said good-bye 
to her at the coor of the flat andwlescended to the street. 

He was glad to be in the fresh air again, to be alone 
with his thoughts. That strange interview with old 
Coton occupicd all his thoughts. he old man’s 
stranye words could havo been nothing morc, he 
argued, than the wanderings of a deranged mind. 
Nevertheless, he felt uneasy and ‘uncomfortable. 
Did the old man know anything about Olsen's murder, 
or was the whole thing an hallucination? For some 
moments he walked rapidly forward, not knowing 
where he went. Then he suddenly recollected him- 
self, hailed a ’bus, and climbed on the top. A heavily 
built man in a grey suit also climbed on the ‘bus, 
and sat near Webster. 

Webster glanced at him and became v 


uely con- 
scious that he had seen him before. Then 


ie remem.- 


bered that he had secn the man outside his own flat 
that afternoon. 
A vague suspicion took life in his mind, and became 


a certainty a few minutes later when he stepped off 
the ’bus, for the man also stepped off it as unobtru- 
sively as possible. There was no doubt now in his 
own mind—the man was a detective, and for some 
reason or other he was being watched. 

When he reached his flat off the Edgware Road 
he mounted to the fourth storey, and, looking out of 
the staircase window, he noticed that the man was still 
on duty, and had taken his station on the opposite 
side of the road, where he was strolling up and down, 
smoking his pipe contemplatively. 

Webster had an invitation that night to dine at the 
Hatherfords’, and by the time he had arrayed hims:lf 
in evening clothes and descended to the front door of 
the flats, it was nearly dark. On the far side of the 
road the patient man in the grey suit still continued 
his promenade. 

Being watched by the police was a new expericnece 
for Webster, and he looked across the road, eycing 
the man with interest as he lit a cigarette while 
standing on the doorstep. 

Just as the match flared in Webster's fingers, a 
man in a long chauffeur’s coat and a flat cap came up 
to him. 

* T beg your pardon, sir-—are you Mr. Webster ?” 

“Yes,” answered Webster, flinging away the match. 

“ A gentleman in the car there wishes to speak with 
you, sir.” 

A powerful limousine car stood at the edge of the 
pavement, a chauffeur sat at the wheel, and the man 
who had touched him on the shoulder was evidently 
the footman from the same vehicle. 

Webster, wondering who the person wishing to 
see him might be, strolled across the pavement, and 


“ You and I know what 
anything about it.” 
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looked into the interior of the car: Two men < t 
there in the semi-darkness, and as Webster bent far. 
ward through the open door he felt himself vivlent!: 
pushed from behind. , 

He lost his balance and fell forward—a moment 
later a heavy hand smothered his mouth. He found 
himself snatched violently from the ground «::1 
hurled to the floor of the car. The two men wh» 
occupied the interior of the car had flung themsely: s 
upon him simultarcously. 

In a flash Webster realised that there was no h»:- 
of escape, no possibility of crying aloud—ho w:: 
still forcitly held face downwards on the floor of 11: 
car—his face:was being pressed ruthlessly into tli: 
heavy mat below him. He had heard the door of t!:- 
car close with a slam almost at the moment he w : 
shot forward from behind, now he felt the vibration : 
the engine, and guessed that the vehicle was glidii: 
swiftly away, and that for some purpose uttci!- 
unknown to him he had been seized and made 4 
prisoner. 

The idea that anyone should want to abduct hi:a 
struck him for a moment as alinost comical. He v.: 5 
not in the hands of the police, for these were hardiv 
the methods of the police ; and if anyone had cho~ 1 
to kidnap him for the sake of money they would hi: + 
a very poor prospect of getting anything ! 

For a while, as the car glided smoothly over t!o 
asphalt streets, he belicved that the men who hid 
seized him had made a mistake, that he had tnin 
captured instead of some wealthy resident of t 
flats. For many minutes his two assailants devewd 
their attention to keeping him a prison, 
and not a word was spoken. Then »'.11- 
denly the man who had been kneelins «1 
the small of Webster's back removed 1:5 
weight. 

“You can let him sit up now, Peaky ! ° 

Then the second man removed hi: 
weight, and Webster, who had bev 
apeewiing ridiculously with his heels ia 
the air, sat up. As he did so he felt 4 
firm grip on his right wrist. 

“Now, then, Webster,” said a fir. 
voice in the darkness, ‘there's no geod 
your kicking up trouble! You're coins 
with us, and that’s aJl there is to it—sev ¢ 
Turn on the light, Peaky.” 

A click followed, and a moment later + 
small clectrie bulb in the roof of the car 
_ glowed into light. Webster saw that the 
-* man who was holdinz his wrist was a hig. 

; boned, high-cheeked individual, with coluiy 
cynical, grey eyes. He was wearing & 
black evening-coat and a green soft hat. 
In his right hand was a flat black obj 
which Webster recognised as an automatr 
pistol. . 

“I'm just showing you this,” sail th 
stranger, displaying the pistol, “ to let veut 
know we're in earnest. You put up + 
pretty good fight when we dragged yo"! 
intothecar. But youhadn'ta chance, aut 
you haven't a chance now!” ; 

He suddenly slipped the pistol into lis 
pocket and took out a cigarette-casc. | 

“Have a cigarette?” he said, flichin: 
open the case. Webster noticed thet itv : 
made of gold, and that there was a jewel t 
monogram on its outer surface. He ref? i 
the cigarette and Ieaned back on 
movable seat facing his captor. 

The second man who had been addressed a® Peis: 
now spoke for the first time. He was helping himseif 
to a cigarctte as he spoke. : 

“You ought to- get that monogram taken «'. 
Chicks,” he said as he tapped the cigarette on the hw - 
of his hand. ; 

** Oh, go and chase yourself, Peaky !° answered ! 
big man, Then he glanced at Webster. ~ ab 
monogram that, ch?” 

He held up the flashing monogram, and Wel- 
noticed that it was surmounted by a coronct. “The 
was an insolence in the man’s action that madden: | 
Webster. For an instant his eves restod longingly «+ 
the angle of the big man’s jaw, and his right wii 
clenched involuntarily. 

“Don't hit me!” said the big man, understatil.! 
his look. ‘If you hit me, Peaky here would fill » 
full of lead. If you was to hit Peaky I'd fill you | 
of lead! So the sooner you make yourself comfort 
here the better for all of us!” 

He flicked open his cigarette-case again 
extended it towards him. 

“Where are you taking me to?”’ asked Ws"? 
in a sullen voice. . 
“Oh, you'll know that in the sweet by-and-)y. 
answered the big man, with the same checry insole + 
He glanced at his companion, who was a stiat - 
looking, pale-faced man, with dark cycs and a bhinea 

tinge on his clean-shaven face. . 

“What are you sitting like that for, Peaky ?” 

‘The man addressed as Peaky had placed his hea’ 9 
one side, and there was an intent expression in b's 
eyes. 

“TI was listening,” 


he answered. “I thought 1 


Hurry wp with that ninepenco for the F.A.F. before the summer is quite over! 
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heard a motor-horn a Mittle while age. Where are we 

Ww, ? ” . 
“The big man drew a massive gold watch from his 
ket and looked at its face. 
“We must be within a mile or two of Sarratt,” he 
gaid. 
Webster, who had been looking through the window, 
noticed that they were ing through a narrow 
lane with high hedges on either side; they had not 
a house for many minutes. 


Sudd Peaky flicked off the light in the car, then 
he rose looked out of the rear window. Breasting 
a hill far behind them were two glowing lights. There 


was no doubt a few minutes later that the car followi 
them was moving at the top of its speed, for it gain 
even on the powerful limousine. 

‘* What do you make of it, Chicks?” asked Peaky 
when the car had been follo them for some twenty 
minutes, drawing always a little on them as it came. 

“ They're after us right enough !” answered Chicks. 
“ But I can’t make out who they can be!” 

He turned and looked at Webster narrowly for a 
minute. Webster, who had been deeply interested in 
the conversation, suddenly recalled the fact that the 
ietective in the grey suit, who had been watching him 
during the day, must have been a witness of his 
capture. He felt certain in his own mind that the 
rar speeding after them contained officers of the law. 
He thought of the surprise that lay in store for the two 
scoundrels who had made him a prisoner if the car 
overtook them. 

Then Chicks, the big man who had been looking from 
the car window, broke into an easy laugh. 

“It’s only a taxi!” he said. ‘ We'll just add 
another fifteen miles an hour to the pacc.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
The House of Plunder. 

Twenty minutes later, when the limousine came to 
an abrupt halt at a pair of tall iron gates through 
which Webster caught sight of a small lodge and a 
carriage-drive, there was no sign of the taxi that had 
followed them from London. 

“Get out now!” said Chicks, laying a hand on 
Webster’s shoulder a few minutes later. ‘ And mind 
vou behave yourself. Don’t indulge any of your 
fancies for hitting out at people, or it'll be the worse 
for you!” 

‘The night was dark, the great pools of light from 
the head-lamps of the ‘car gave a ghostly appearance 
to the front of a tall, many-windowed mansion. 

Webster caught only a glimpse of the front of this 
luilding when Chicks thrust him forward; a door 
opened before them, and a moment later closed again. 

Webster stared about him in bewilderment. A 
magnificent entrance-hall was decorated with old 
weapons, pieces of armour, and mounted trophies of 
the chase. The apartment was lighted by a massive 
sanctuary lamp, evidently taken from some Eastern 
church. The soft light from the lamp glowed through 
ruby glass, giving a scarlet tinge to the heavy accoutre- 
ments that decorated the walls and to the luxurious 
tugs spread upon the polished floor. 

Chicks’ hand was still on Webster's zhoulder. Webster 
{It himself still a prisoner, and with Chicks on one side 
and Peaky on the other side he was Iced up a short 
etair. 

: The footman who had opencd the door walked behind 
them. 
_ " Which room did Miss Chicks say he was to be put 
in?” asked Chicks, glancing over his shoulder. 

* The anteroom on this floor, sir.” 

Chicks flung open a door and ordered him to stop 
forward into a small, oak-panelled room illuminated 
only by two candles, which stood on a writing-table 
next the wall. 

“You'll wait here until Miss Dalrymple’s ready for 
you,” said Chicks curtly. 

Webster had been waiting for the mention of Miss 
Dalrymple’s name, for almost from the first moment 
of his capture he had guessed that these two men, 
Chicks and Peaky, were emissaries of hers. For 
some reason of her own she had decided to make him 
a prisoner. Somehow the thought gave him a certain 
satisfaction. He felt rather glad otherwise that 
he and Miss Dalrymple were to meet again. This 
despite the fact that ts had that morning resolved to 
do all in his power to avoid meeting her. 

“You'll wait here till you're sent for,” repeated 
Ch'cks as he looked at Webster, then closed the door 
an | locked it upon him. 

For a minute or two Webster stood in the middle of 
th: small room glancing about him. 

The house he was in was evidently a large count 
Minsion surrounded by an extensive park. He 
wondered if Miss Dalrymple were the owner of the 
house. He had begun to realise now that he had 
under-estimated her power. 

It seemed strange to him that this cultivated, 
beautiful woman could be pursuing a life of crime. 
She had shown amazing cleverness up to now in always 
evading the attentions of the police, but somehow or 
another Webster felt now that the net was being 
drawn slowly and surely about her. 

Detective Mason suspected that the Society woman, 
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Miss Dalrymple, and the head of a clever gang of 
ves, were one and the same person. Then there 
was the man, the detective in the groy suit, who had 
followed him. If by any chance the detective had been 
following in the taxi-cab he might even discover 
Webster's whereabouts, and if he did so there was 
little doubt that Miss Dalrymple would be exposed. 

As Webster stood in the silent room with the two 
candles burning footy on the writing-table, he 
began to wonder if Miss Dalrymple lived alone in the 
house, or if her accomplices, Pea y and Chicks, lived 
there also. 

On the night of Olsen's murder in Park Lane Miss 
peter dee been rescued from the house by an 
accomplice made up as a policeman. He wondered if 
Chicks was that man. 

Then his thoughts suddenly flashed to Miss Coton, 
and the mysterious words of Miss Coton’s father as he 
lay in bed. Somehow the old man scemed to believe 
that Webster knew who it was that had killed Olsen. 
His strange words even appeared to point to his own 
daughter Mabel as the murderess. Webster felt 
utterly at sea, utterly bewildered as he recalled this 
fact. He could not believe that Miss Coton could be 
guilty of any crime, let alone murder. 

The whole thing seemed to him to be wrapped in 
reel and never for an instant did it occur to 

ebster that the police, assiduously following their 
clues, might come at last to suspect himself of the 
crime ! 

Chicks, having safcly locked Webster into the room, 
slipped off his overcoat, handed it to a footman, and, 
crossing the landing, knocked at the door of another 
room. 

“* Come in!” came Miss Dalrymple’s voice. 

Chicks entered a small boudoir, and found Miss 
Dalrymple reclining gracefully on a divan covered in 
heavy brocade. A small gilt standard lamp, incased 
in a large pink-tinted shell, cast a soft light on the 
book she was reading. Shc was dressed for dinner in 
a gown of pale heliotrope, and wore a necklace of 
amethysts. Amcthysts also decorated her nape d 
purple shoes, and a magnificent star of diamon 
sparkled in her low-cut corsage. Her golden hair was 
arranged in an elaborate coiffure, and as Chicks 
an oe into the room she raised her long-lashed eyes. 

“Well,” she asked, “* have you got him ?” 

‘We've got him all right,’ answered Chicks ; ‘‘ he 
came to the door of the car like a lamb. He gave us 
a bit of trouble when we got him inside, but we had 
the advantage.” ; 

“Thank you, Chicks!” answered the girl. “ Now 
I want you and Peaky to sce he doesn't get away. I 
intend to teach him a lesson. And, in any case, I 
don’t think he'll dare to go away from here.” 

She glanced up into Chicks’ face. The big man 
smiled. 

“If what you tell me's right,” he said, * he'll thank 
his stars he is here! Look here, Rebecca,” said 
Chicks, suddenly advancing into the room. 

“IT wish you wouldn't call me Rebecca,” answered 
the girl from the sofa. ‘Ive told you I don't like 
it!” 

“I’ve always known you as Rebecca,” retorted 
Chicks, ‘‘and it’s an easier mouthful than Miss 
Dalrymple, anyway, and you know I never cotton on 
to Miss Chicks. What I want to ask you about is 
Bullingham.” 

As he spoke a low knock came at the door, and a 
footman entered softly with a silver salver. ‘There 
was a folded piece of paper on the salver. 

Rebecca read the note. 

“ Bring Mr. Bolsover up in one minute,” she said. 
Then, when the man had left the room, she turned 
again to Chicks. ‘* You must go now, Chicks,” she 
said. ‘ Mr. Bolsover, the Home Secretary, is here.” 

Chicks’ eyebrows rose in astonishment and admira- 
tion. 

“Great Scott, Rebecca! You've got the nerve!” 

“ Will you go ?”’ retorted Rebecca sharply. 

“You absolutely look a picture!" remarked Chicks 
as he moved towards the door. ‘ What are you 
going to do with Bolsover ?” 

Rebecca Maderty sat up suddenly on the divan. 
“Go!” she said, with swift intensity. 

And Chick went, closing the door softly behind him. 
When the door opened again three or four minutes 
later, the footman announced: “ Mr. Hymen 
Bolsover,’ Rebecca rose from the couch and hurried 
towards him with every evidence of girlish confusion 
and pleasure. 


(Another splendid instalment next week.) 


SMART BOY. . 

A scHoozoy would persist in saying and writing, 
“T have wrote.” 

To cure him of this his teacher set him the 
task of writing one hundred times the words, 
“T have written ” after school hours. 

The teacher went home, and forgot the boy for a 
time. On hurrying back she found he had left 
this note on her desk: ‘‘ Dear Teacher,—I have 
wrote ‘I have written’ a hundred times, and I 
have went home,” 


awe 
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That is the spirit which 
inspires I1.C.S. men and 
they DO succeed. 


Oo™ picture embodies the spirit which 
animates every I.C.S.man. The “I can 

and I will” spirit. I.C.S. Students say 
“I will succeed.” They do succeed. Why 
do they succeed? Why do they force them- 
selves along to promotion and better pay? To 
one or the other, or to both? Because they 
have the grit, the pluck, the perseverance to 
make themselves capable men; they fit them- 
selves for succes; they train for success with 
the I.C.S. 

The foolish man hopes for good things to 
come his way. The wise man goes out after the 
good things and takes them. The man who 
says “I wish” stands still. The man who says 
“J will” goes ahead, full steam. 

If your spirit is “I can succeed, I will 
succeed,” the I.C.S. will show you how to direct 
your energy in the right way; how to qualify 
yourself for success. 

Write to us and we will reply at once, fully 
explaining the I.C.S. methods, and showing 
you why these methods make successful men. 
We have helped thousands of others. Are you 
sure woe cannot help you? You cannot be sure 
until you are in a eg to judge for yourself, 
until you know what we are doing for others. 
Why not write to-day for advice ? 


WRITE TO-DAY 


FOR THE 


‘MONEY-BRINGER BOOK | 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE ScHooLs LTo., 
1690 International Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
(To avoid delay please use full address.) 

Please send I.C.S. Booklet explaining how I can gain a 
thorough, practical, and up-to-date knowledge of the 
subject before which I have marked XM, and so qualify 

for a Secure Position and Better Pay. 
TRAINING 


Business Tesinina Advert 
—Business Tr: —Advertising 
—~Book-keeping ~Shen boo Writng 
—Salesmanshi —Window Dressing 

TECHNICAL TRAINING. 
—Boiler Engineering —Shop Practice 
—Marine Engineering —Foundry Work 2 
—Gas Power Engineering Electrical Engineering 
—Motor Engineeri —Electric Traction 
—Cotton Manufacturing —Electric Lighting 
—Woollen Manufacturing —Architecture a 
—Steam Engineering —Contracting and Building 
- tic —Structural Engineering 
—Mechanical Engineering Concrete Engineering 
—Draughtsmanship — Civil Engineering 
ee avo ae aE a Surveying 
—Sheet Met or —Mining 

VARIOUS 

—Illustrating —French, German, : 
—Designing Spanish, Italian 
—Applied Art —Agriculture, Poultry 


Farmins 
Many cther courses to choose from. 
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Now on sale. 


An Article Quite Unlike Anything You 
Have Ever Read Before. 

Many of the older established banks possess 
more or less extensive collections of curious cheques, 
which they have retained as mementoes, with the 
permission, of course, of their clients, the drawers. 

For the most part these collections are carefully 
hidden from prying eyes, for no business is more 
jealously guarded in this respect than that of 
banking. But recently Mr. P. Doubleyou, as a 
great favour, was permitted to look over one of 
the largest of them. . 

The exhibit that first attracted his attention 
was a cheque for £1,000, written on the inside of a 
large pearl oyster-shell in what looked like red ink. 

In reality the writing was done with the drawer’s 
ewn blood. He was a pearl-fisher, and some years 
ago, when dying of fever on a lonely, uninhabited 
island in the Torres Strait, he had drawn this curious 
document ; and duly signed it. 

The cheque was in favour of his only sister, and 
was forwarded by registered parcel post to the bank, 
which had no difficulty in honouring it, as the writing, 
both in the body of the cheque and in the signature, 
was plainly that of their client. 

£10,000 on a Piece of Brown Paper. 

Another cheque, for no less a sum than £10,000, 
was drawn on a torn piece of ordinary brown 
packing paper, and bore the signature of a man 
once very well-known in the sporting world as an 
extensive owner. of racehorses and a generous 
patron of the Turf. A typewritten explanation 
was attachcd to it, from which it appeared that 
it was drawn in favour of an almost equally well- 
known bookmaker. 

The “ bookie” had called late at night to ask asa 
favour the settlement of his account, explaining 
that the £10,000 owing to him would be uf more 
value to him at the moment than would twice the 
amount a week later. 

His client, however, did not happen to have a 
single blank cheque left in his book; so, as the 
penciller seemed to lay particular stress on the 
urgency of the account being settled that evening, 
and as the banks were of course closed, he tore a 
piece of brown paper off a parcel lying on the table, 
and, calling for a penny stamp, wrote out his 
cheque and handed it to the bookmaker. It was 
oy presented the first thing the next morning, 
and the bank cashed it without demur. 

Yet another remarkable cheque—the smallest 
in point of size of the whole collection—is drawn 
on the gummed back of an ordinary postage stamp, 
the amount being £5,000. The writing is almost 
microscopical, as may well be imagined, but the 
signature and the figures are quite plain, and easily 
decipherable with the naked eye. 

The Biggest Cheque Ever Drawn. 

The drawer was a City magnate, recently deceased, 
and the stamp was handed to his daughter on her 
bridal morn, with the remark that it was all he 
could afford to give her in the way of a wedding 
present. One can almost see in imagination 
the puzzled look of disaypointment on the girl’s 
face at the seemingly paltry gift, and the sudden 
change of expression when—probably in obedience 
to a sly suggestion from her dad—she turned it 
over, and discovered its rea] value. 

A cheque drawn on the bank’s usual printed form 
seems a quite ordinary exhibit—until one looks 
at the amount. Then it is seen that it is filled in 
for £10,000,000. 

One hastens to add, however, that it was never 
lononred. It turned up one morning through the 
clearing house in the ordinary way of business, 
and created quite a pennacion toe a while amongst 
the junior cmployces of the bank. On_ being 
referred to the chief cashier, however, it was suon 
discovered that the drawer had only two or three 
pounds standing to his credit. 

The circumstances of the case were so unusual 
that, instead of simply returning the cheque with the 
usual “‘ refer to drawer,” stamped across the face, 
the bank retained it, and asked for an explanation. 

The client wrote that he had drawn it partly 
for a joke, and partly because he wanted to be able 
to say that he had signed, and had presented, the 
biggest cheque in the world. The bank, however, 
failed to appreciate either the silly joke or the 
equally silly ambition, and the drawer of the only 
£10,000,000 cheque on record was ordered to close 
his account, 


By Hook or by Crookery 
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KING’S ENGLISH. 
No. 13.—“Teach” and “Learn.” 
Even the best educated among us are liable to make 
mistakes in grammar. Each week we give some 


common grammatical error, pointing out the mistake, 
and correcting tt. 


This week we explain the misuse of teach and 


learn. 


The mistake consists in using the verb “to 
learn” in place of the verb “to teach.” “ He 
learnt me carpentry,” is wrong. The sentence 
should be “ He taught me carpentry.” To put 
it shortly, people can learn what other people 
teach, or they can teach themselves, but they cannot 
learn anybody else. 

Next week: “‘ Jt’s and “ Its.” 


LITTLE BRAIN WAVES. 


A ruoroucRHLy nice girl laughs at all a man’s jokes. 


Publicity consists largely of being either toasted or 
roasted. 


Work to a woman must ever be a desert ; love is 
the only garden. 


An attractive hat wins admirers, but unless there is 
a sensible head beneath they will not stay. 


So-called perfect people have but one redeeming 
quality—they usually die young. 


The man who promises to be a better man for a girl's 
sake usually expects the girl to be a better girl for his. 


Love never dies a sudden death: it wastes away by 
slow degrees. 


No man can clasp a woman who is wearing a large 
hat, and she wouldn't permit it if he could. 


Men stumble upon love unawares, while women 
wait for it as watchers for a new day. 


“The whole art of giving dinners, next to food, is 
to know how to pair. A man cares for what he eats, 
@ woman cares what she sits next. 


Everything comes at last to him who knows how 
to wait. Everything comes at once to him who will 
not wait. 


A man can always—nearly always —keep a corner 
in his heart for the old love, if the new love will Ict 
him, 


Good women—if there are any—must be very 
tired saints. And men? Oh, good men are only tired 
sinners, 


Respectable people are like uncut books. There 
may be something good in them, but it is too much 
trouble to find out. - 


Handsome men are of two kinds—the first is mado 
mostly of sinew and muscle, and the second is made 
mostly of clothes. 


Wives overlook their husbands’ virtues till they are 
dead; then they bore their friends with long cata- 
logues of the deceased one’s virtues, 


Some women are models of order and system ; they 
put everything away in a safe place and then forget 
the place when the thing is urgently wanted. 


If there is a man living in the house, you know that 
the railway guide and the paper-knife will always be 
lost, and that there’ll always be marmalade on the 
daily paper. 


A man never fully realises he is married until he 
has fastened his wife’s blouse up the back. It’s the 
true test of marriage, and the man who has never done 
it knows nothing of what marriage really implics. 


A quarrel is one of the pleasantest things in life, 
rovided it is brief and not too much is made of it. 
There are few ecstasies in life so joyous as the “‘ making- 
up” after a quarrel, and that is why lovers appreciate 
the value of disagreement, and why the most quarrel- 
some of them are the happiest of them in their sweet- 
hearting. 


LIFE’S PROBLEMS. 

WE are all at times confronted with difficult 
problems that are hard for us to solve, or a day 
comes when we fcel weary and disheartened with 
life and the world in general. 

When things look black take up your copy of the 
Dairy Express, London’s best morning news- 
paper, and read Mary Champion's “ talk’ for the 
day. Thousands have been helped and encouraged 
by her wise words. Write to her in your troubles 
and whatever it is you will be sure of asympathetic 
understanding and a kind and true friend. 


WEEK ENDIXG 
Ava. 23, 1913. 


MILK, MILK, “DUD” MILK! 


cp The Milk the Fraudulent Milkman is Sell. 
ing Just Now is Too Cheap to be Good. |) 

Tus is the season of the year to beware of the 
“dud” milkman, the loud-voiced, leathern-lunged 
newcomer in the district who retails his milk at 
threepence a quart, or even less in some instances, 

During May and June fairly good milk can be 
sold at a profit at threepence, though it rarely is, 
but not afterwards. The wholesale price invariably 
rises about the first or second week in July, and 
continues high until about the middle of April. 

The “ dud ” milkman is then confronted with ono 
of two alternatives. He has either got to stil! 
further lower the quality or raise the price of hia 
milk; and in practically every instance he elect: 
to follow the former course, because if he pursucs 
the latter, he loses the connection he has worked 
up solely on the strength of its “‘ cheapness.” 

The Public Health Committee of the Middlesex 
County Council, in a recently issued report, calle 
attention to the danger to health due to this su- 
called cheap milk “always adulterated,” which 
is sold by these “‘ mushroom milkmen,” whom i+ 
characterises bluntly as “ rogues.” 

How the Swindle is Worked. 

“It is difficult,” the report adds, ‘to disco. > 
their addresses at any time, and by the time thes: 
are secured, and samples analysed, a move is mai! 
to some other quarter where the plan is repeated. ° 

Inquiries made by Mr. P. Doubleyou amonzg-t 
the regular retail dairymen tend to show that th- 
evil is even more widespread than the report woul ! 
lead one to mepase: These ‘ dud” milkmen 
said a large dealer—are the curse of the trade. 
and they have claborated a regular system of fraud 
amongst themselves, a sort of “ long firm ” busine. -. 

The way it is worked (he continued) is as follows : 
A man invades a new district with two or thre: 
barrows, buys his milk in the proportion of tv 
churns of genuine milk to one of separated, mixes 
the two together, and retails at threepence. 

Of course the resultant mixture is thirty percent. 
or so deficient in fat, and sooner or later an inspector 
drops down on him fora sample. This is analysc«l. 
and a summons follows in due course, but it is nt 
served until a fortnight or three weceks—son- 
times longer—have elapsed. Meanwhile the “dud ” 
goes on selling his adulterated stuff at a good protit, 
and raking in new customers. 

This also holds good as regards the interval 
that elapses between the serving of the summon; 
and the time it comes on for hearing, usually about 
a month. So that he has six or seven wecks in all 
in which to continue unchecked his nefariots 
practices, even after being dropped upon. 

Then, on his appearance before the magistratc, 
he pleads what is known in the trade as the 
“warranty clause.’ This is designed to prote:t 
the honest retailer against the dishonest whe! 
saler, but in these cases it is turned into an instru- 
ment for still further defrauding the public. 

Only Men of Straw. 

For the “ dud ” milk retailer produces a warranty 
from a “‘ dud ”’ wholesaler, who thereupon becom: + 
in his turn liable fe jreeiniaen, the origitial 
summons being dismissed. . 

The whole weary routine then begins over azain : 
but the “dud” wholesaler, who is a man of straw 
always, and frequently the samo man tradins 
under another name, does not put in an appearan 
in answer to the summons. He has disappearct! : 
and the “dud” retailer has vanished likewi-. 
to bob up serenely later on in a new locality, and 
there carry on same old game with freslil: 

inted barrows under another alias. ; 

He is enabled to do this quite easily, for |: 
profits aro exceedingly great, especially in (' 
cheap season. For it must be borne in mind tli : 
the “ dud ’’ never at any time, or under any circ: 
stances, buys the best milk. He purchases w! * 
is known in the trado as ‘“‘ mixed long-distan™ 
which means milk that has travelled from too gr«:'' ' 
distance to be sold as “ fresh,” mixed with surp! 
overbought, and stale milk in irregular quantit': 

By referring back to the weekly price lists in !\ 
trade paper, 4 find that this class of milk cou"! 
be bought in May last for as low as fivepence * 
gallon, You can reckon up for yourself the pr’! 
to be made on a daily turnover of say a couple 
hundred gallons of this stuff at this price, after |! 
has been still further cheapened by the addition 
of one-third of separated milk at, say, twopence 4 
gallon. 


Purchase HOME COOKERY. 


Werk ENDING 
Ava. 23, 1918. : 


Aer 


AN aeroplane soaring some hundreds of feet in 
the air nly falters, there is a horrible sound 
of splintering wood and tearing canvas, and the 
machine drops like a stone to earth, smashing 
itself to matchwood by the terrific impact. 

The horrified spectators rush to the tangled mass 
of twisted wood and steel and extract the lifeless 
and mutilated body of the unfortunate airman. 

The thought uppermost in their minds, and one 
which must suggest itself to many who read of such 
disasters, is the extent to which the dead pilot 
realised his approaching death. What were his 
sensations during those terrible seconds that he 
passed through as he fell ? 

Many people claim that an airman’s death is 
painless, as the s at which he falls through 
the air suffocates him before he reaches the earth. 
But there are many instances in the annals of avia- 
tion which go to prove that during his last fall 
an airman is in full possession of his faculties, 
and is quite conscious of his quick rush to earth, 

Came Down 1, Feet. 

There is, for instance, the case of the late Lieut. 
Parke, who, some four months before his death, 
whilst flying near Hendon last year, underwent 
one of the worst experiences in mid air from which 
any pilot extricated himself. 

Parke was flying an Avro biplane on Salisbury 
Plain with a passenger when he suddenly lost 
control of his machine at a height of nearly 1,000 
{eet. 

His machine started a spiral nose dive, and 
dropped like a stone egrthwards. The biplane 
fell at a terrific speed, yet Parke retained full 
possession of his senses, and realised that he was 
staring death in the face. 

Taking his right hand off the control lever, he 
lung on to one of the struts of the machine to keep 
himself from being pitched out, whilst with the left 


“TI snoutp like to know,” said the sca-anemone, 
languidly waving its long green suckers on the 
chance of catching a few shrimps for its tea, “ where 
all these children come from”; and the weird 
animal jerked a tentacle towards a merry party 
of youngsters playing near by on the sand. 

A limpet cautiously relaxed its grasp of the side 
of the rock pool and surveyed the party. 

“They are not seaside children, that’s certain,” 
he said, “‘ for their faces are as white as foam. Yet 
they scem to know how to enjoy themselves. I’m 
sorry to see they are armed with fish-ncts.”’ 

“Pooh! Who's afraid?” cried out a brittle 
starfish. ‘“‘If they are town children, they will 
be afraid of us, I guess.” 

“* If they come from London,”’ said one of a cluster 
of young mussels, ‘‘ they may be very dangerous. 
They eat mussels in London.” 

‘Tell us some more about them,” cried a little 
sea-urchin. ‘What are they doing now. for 
instance ?”’ he asked, being naturally inquisitive, 
having no eyes of his own. 

What the Wise Gull Knew. 

“Some are paddling,” said the anemone, “ some 
are building sand-castles, some are playing cricket, 
and all are shrieking with delight. Two or three 
of the eee are prodding about with fishing- 
nets—I hope they catch nothing. Never in all 
my life have I seen children enjoying themselves 
so much.” 

‘* Thank you,” said the sea-urchin. ‘‘ It is quite 
dclightful to hear of such happiness and merry- 
making. I only wish I were a cere child.” 

At this moment a gull who knew London well— 
¢very winter he went to town to be fed on the bread 
which the good citizens throw from their bridges— 
settled on a rock above the pool. 

“You silly little urchin,” said the gull. “If 
You only knew, as I know, what unhappy, sunless 
lives these poor children live when at home in 
london you would be very thankful that you live 
quietly under a stone on this healthy shore. These 


When Flyers Fall 


They Usually Have Full Control of Their Senses Until the 
‘oplane Hits the Ground. 


Why the Starfish Fell to Pieces Yas 


A Little Seaside Episode With a Moral. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


hand he swung the lever in 
all manner of directions in 
a desperate endeavour to 
regain control of the drop- 
ping machine. This he suc- 
led in doing when about 
60 feet from the ground. 

Lieut. Reynolds, one of 
our most sory Army airmen, would not be alive 
to-day if he had not kept full control of his senses 
when he fell several hundred feet recently in his 
biplane. A wind gust turned the machine completely 
over. Being out of all control, it fell earthwards. 

Reynolds realised in a second that quick action 
was necessary if he were to escape death, and with 
amazing coolness he climbed up under the top 
plane of the falling machine—which in reality 
was the lower wing as the aeroplane was upside 
down—and held on waiting for the smash. 

Up to His Knees in the Earth. 

When the machine hit the earth the lower struts 
snapped like matchsticks, but they carried away 
most of the shock, and the lieutenant, tucked away 
in the upper structure, escaped with merely bruises. 

The history of aeroplane smashes furnishes 
numerous cases where airmen have endeavoured to 
escape death by jumping from their falling machines 
just before they reach the earth. A case of this 
occurred only the other day, when a young British 
Army flier endeavoured to escape his fate by 
springing from his dropping biplane. 

The fall killed him, however, as he struck the 
earth with such force that he was embedded in 
the turf up to his knees. Another instance which 
goes to show that airmen realise that they are 
falling to their death occurred a short time back 
when a monoplane fell at the Issy flying ground 
and killed the two occupants. 

A cinematograph operator, who was taking 
pictures of the flights, saw the commencement of the 
tragedy, and immediately turned his camera on to 
the aeroplane as it commenced to fall, and suc- 
ceeded in filming it until it smashed to earth, a 
mass of wreckage. When the film was developed, 
one of the unfortunate occupants of the machine 
was seen to be standing up in his seat, his hands 
raised above his head in a gesture of despair. 


LORIMER 


the great Scotch comedian, is the 
leading star on the September list 
of new Columbia-Rena records. 
His first record comprises his two 
big current successes, and every- 
body admits that it is the famous 
comedian to the very life. 


The following are a few selections from the 
September new list of double-sided records. 


(olumbia-Rena 


eG DOUBLE 
@@ sivtyp 


Reeords 


12-inch, 4s. each. 


COLUMBIA CONCERT PARTY. 
397 {Five Danube Waltz—Vocal Arrangement, 
Carmena Waltz Song. 


BRANSBY WILLIAMS’ RECITALS. 
400 Ru Sikes, from ‘‘ Oliver Twist.” 
Tony Weller, from “ Pickwick Pupers,” 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS BY SCHARWENKA. 


401 {Rondo Capriccioso. 
(Invitation to the Waltz. 


10-inch, 2s. Gd. each. 
BAND OF H.M. SCOTS GUARDS. 
“Oh, Oh, Delphine,” Selection (in two 
2181 parts), introducing all the popular 
numbers of the play. 
2182 { Venus Waltz, from “Oh, Oh, Delphine.” 
Aisha —Intermezzo, 
JACK LORIMER, SCOTCH COMEDIAN. 


2igg {The Seaside Promenade. 
- «Drop In and Have a Wee Drappie. 


A COMIC DESCRIPTIVE RECORD. 
2199 {Cohen on the 'Phone.—Joo Hayman. 
= (Abe Levi's Wedding Day.—Joe Hayman, 


HEDGES BROS, & JACOBSON. 
219) (On San Francisco Bay, 
eo" (Put a Bet Down for Me, 


THE TWO BOBS. 
21923 Ring Out Those Bells. 
«’s= (Play Something Irish in Ragtime, 


And a dozen other Records of Real Ragtime, Popular 
Sonys, and Music that are worth kuowing about. 


SEND POSTCARD FOR LIST 


Columbia-Rena are the biggest selling records 
of all to-day. 10-inch, double-sided, 2/6 each; 
and 12-inch, double-sided, @/- each. Can be 
played on GRAPH-o-phones, and all makes of 
gramophones, INSIST upon them. Sold 
everywhere, Complete Catalogues Free. 


youngsters were probably 
dying for want of fresh air 
before they were sent here 
~“@,4S| by the F.A.F. for a fort- 
night’s holiday.” 
*  “* What's the F.A.F. ?”’ 
asked the sea urchin. 

“The Fresh Air Fund, of course,” said the gull. 
“The cheapest charity in the world. A fortnight’s 
holiday by the sea puts new life into thesc poor 
children of the streets—often saves their lives, no 
doubt of it. And now look out for yourself, for 
here they come, and they’re dangerous when 
they go fishing in the rock pool.” 

The anemone closed up his suckers until there 
was poem to be seen of him but a round lump 
of jelly. The limpet retired into his shell. The 
hermit crab hastened into his periwinkle-housc. 
The little eyeless urchin dived deep into the sand. 

And then they came, these poor London children, 
on dancing steps, brandishing their nets. 

““Just Watch Me Catch a Whale.’’ 

“* Oh, my, look here !”’ cried one, spying the rock 
pool on which the gull had been holding forth. 
‘“* Just watch me catch a whale.” 

And down into the pool came the child's net. 

“Oh, my tubes and suckers!” screamed the faint- 
hearted starfish; as the net just grazed him in 
passing ; and such was his fright that he then and 
there, of his own accord, broke off his five annus, 
falling, indeed, all to pieces. 

* * s * * 

The children’s net caught nothing. Let us hope 
this story will be more fortunate. 

For this little story is a net we have thrown out 
to try to catch a few pennies from our readers 
for the sake of giving other parties of poor town 
children the unspeakable happincss and_ benefit 
of fresh-air holidays, whether country or seaside. 


There are no expenses of management for the Fresh 
ir Fund. All expenses are borne by the promoters, 
essrs. C. Arthur Pearson Limited, the Daily Express 
Limited, the Standard Newspapers Limited, and 
the Ragged School Union. There is no distinction of 
class or creed. Ninepence pays for @ day’s happiness 
for a child; £8 2s. pays for a complete party of 200, 
with the necessary attendants. Cheques and mone 
orders should be made payable to the Fresh Air Fund, 
and addressed to the Hon. Secretary, F.A.F., Pearson's 
Ww eekiy, seensinle Bape a W.C., and will be 
acknow ged in oe ° 
f subscriptions to the Frosh Air Fund 
aE eee appears on page 247.) 


GRAPHOPHONES frm £4 10s. 
Best for the Open Air, on the Water, 
Illustrated Catalogues Free, 


HORNLESS 
to £105. 
and in the Home. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


(Dept. P.W.), Columbia Building, Clerkenwell Rd., 
London, E. 
Established OVER 25 Years. 


Hurry up with that ninepence for the F.A.F. before the summer is quite over! 


Tre commanding officer of a certain | 
regiment was much troubled about the 


persistent untidiness of one of his men. Reprimand ! 


and punishment were unavuiling. 

Then a brilliant idea struck the colonel. 

Why not march him up and down the whole 
line of the regiment and shame him into decency ? 

it was done. The untidy warrior, who hailed 
from the Emerald Isle, was ordered to exhibit 
himself and march up and down the entire regiment, 
and the men were told to have a good look at 
him. 

After the ordeal was over the unabashed son 
of Erin halted, saluted the colonel, and said in the 
hearing of the whole corps : 

“ Dhirtiest regiment J iver inspected, sorr!” 


Professional Beggar (in Hardup's office): ‘ I've 
been out of work for over a year, mister, and 
ain't got th’ price of a night's lodgin’. Can yer 
do anything to help me out ?”’ 

Hardup (sardonically) : ‘‘ I'd like to, but I sprained 
my foot on a collector yesicrday.”’ 


*“My dear,” said a husband earnestly, “I don’t 
want you ever again to wear that dress you had 
on last night.” 

“What's the matter with it?” asked the wife 
indifferently. 

‘“ Er—well, my friend, came up to me and said, 
*T can see your wife’s back from Paris!’ ” 


“Ir's a swindle!” she said, “The idea of 
charging 6s. for that!” 


“ Under the circumstances, madam,” returned the 


shopwalker, who had bcen attracted to <5 


the spot, “we will make it 5s. 113d. to 
you.” 

“ Ah,” she said, producing her purse, 
“that’s more like it!” 


MADE THE BUTCHER ANGRY. 

A apy recently stopped at an East-end 
open-air butcher's stall and purchased a 
joint at threepence.a pound. She returned 
shortly after and complained that it was 
saturated with naphtha from one of the 
butcher's lamps. 

“S'welp me!” remarked the butcher, 
“you gels don't want much—not ‘arf! 
You've got a wing rib off a bullock what 
was bred by King Gcorge hisself for 
threepence a pound, and now you ain't 
satisfied. You're askin’ too much, mum. 
If you want your Sunday’s joint flavoured 
with heau-de-Cologne you'll have to s}ring 
another ’apenny !”’ 


Fond Mother : “I suppose, sonny, you'll 
be glad when those new front teeth grow in 
and fill up that ugly space ? ” | 

Sonny: “I dunno. [ can get twice as | 
much pie in my mouth now.” | 


Mme. Sclomon : “Great goodness! Isaac, 
Isaac! Don't you hear? There's somebody 
snoring under the bed. It must be a burglar!” 
Mr. Sclomon: ‘‘ Hush, Rebecca! No noise; 
let him sleep. ‘We'll charge him for his lodgings 
to-morrow morning.” 


Hes ‘Would you scream if I kissed you ?™ 
She: ‘ ¥es, of course, I would! * 

Silence. 

Shes “ Georgo!” 

Hes “Yes, what is it ?”* 

Shes “ F-father’s deaf.”* 


RATHER BE AT SCHOOL. 

A Boy twelve years old, with an air of resignation, 
went to his teacher and handed in the following 
note from his mother before taking his seat: 

* Dear Sir,—Please excuse James for not being 
present yesterday. 

“He played truant, but you necdn’t whip him 
for it, as the boy he plaved truant with and him 
fell out, and he licked James; and a man they 
threw stones at caught him and licked him; and 
the driver of a cart they hung on to licked him ; 
ard the owner of a cat they chased licked him. 
Then I licked him when he came home, after which 
his father licked him ; and I had to give him another 
for being impudent to mie for telling his father, 
So you necd rot lick him until next time. 

“ He thinks he will attend regular in future,” 


ner OPINION. __ : Quip 5 and J estlets _ — 


EVOLUTION. 
She sketched a husband strong and brave 
Qa whom her heart might lean; 
None but a hero would she hzve, 
This girl of 17, 


Her fancy subsequently turned 
From deeds of daring do; 

For brainy intercourse she yearned 
When she was 22. 


The years sped on, ambition taught 
A worldly wise design ; 

‘A man of wealth was what she sought 
When she was 29. 


But time has modified her plan ; 
Weak, imbecile, or poor, 

She’s simply looking for a man 
Now she is 34. 


Young Lady: “ How much?” 

Telegraph Clerk ‘“‘ Sixpence, miss.” 

“What, for that one word ‘ Yes’?” 

“You can repeat it half-a-dozen times for the 
same money if you like.” 

“No, that wouldn’t look well, It’s an answer 
to a proposal of marriage.” 


THEIR HEADS POSSIBLY. 


Drill Instructor (rapidly losing his temper at the stupidity of the 
~ recruits): “ 


low, bullet from this rifle will 
wood. Try and remember that, you blockheads!” 


DISPOSED TO BE FAIR. 

“AnD now, Rachel,” the young man said, 
standing erect before her, “I shall insist upon the 
return of the diamond ring I gave you.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Sawyer,” she replied, taking a 
pasteboard box from the mantelpiece and holding 
it out tohim. ‘“ Pick it out from this collection of 
engagement rings, if you can tell which is yours, 
and take another one or two, Mr, Sawyer, for 
interest.” 


Perey: “I’m going in for athletics, Miss Silk. 
Doctor orders me some exercise.” 

Miss Silk: “1 shouldn’t do anything too severe 
at first. It’s dangerous. Try rolling your own 
cigarettes |? 


Actor's Wife: ‘“ What! They said that about 
me! I presume, Henry, as my husband, you had 
something to say to it?” 

Actor : “* You seem to forget, my dear, that they 
were standing the lunch ?” 


UNANSWERABLE, 

“FAaTuER, are generals braye men?’ asked 
Johnny of his parent. 

“Yes, my son, as a rule, I think they are,” was 
the answer. 

“Then why do artists always make pictures of 
them standing on a bill miles away, looking at 
the battle through opera-glasses ?” 


penetrate three inches 


For two hours the fashionable lady 
~ kept the draper exhibiting his goods, anu 
at the end of that period she asked swectly : 
“Are you quite sure you have shown me cycry- 
thing you have ?” i 
‘““No, madam,” said the draper, with an in- 
sinuating smile, “I have still an old account 
in my ledger which I shall very gladly sho. 
ou.” 
He did not need to show any more. The lay 
ne the shop saying she would call again anoti. ¢ 
ys 


Mrs. Womansright (preparing for _politi:..| 
meeting): ‘* Have you got the bell, the dog-wi: 
the rattle, the fetters, the padlock, the hatchet, and 
my umbrella, Harold ?” 

Harold: “‘ Yes, my dear.” 

Mrs. Womanerights ‘‘ Very well, then; let ts 
start!” 


Toff s “I suppose you will erect a handsom: 
monument to your husband's memory ?”’ 

Widow: ‘Memory! Why, r Harry hadn't 
any. JI found his pockets full of letters L lad 
given him to post!” 


A mainrn lady had been giving some instructior : 
to her charvoman—a temporary help, the regui' 
“char” being on the sick list—and when slic |. : 
finished, the following reply rather staggered her : 

“Yes, mum, yes, miss, I meay.—I'm s:1"« 
I beg your pardon, miss, I forgot for ths 
minute that you wus an old maid 1” 


A_ REMINDER. 

In the counting-house of a certain Cit: 
office, usually closed at six o'clock, ti: 
office-boy—not a new one, either- |. ; 
been known, like others of that fraterni-. 
to occasionally forget to do those tii = 
which he ought to have done, and i « 
manager has had at last to impress upe.: 
him the advisability of making a note 0! 
anything important on a memorancum 
form and keeping it in a conspicucis 
place as a reminder. 

The other day a picce of paper was noticed 
pinned to the wall in front of the 1: 
desk, and, upon examination, it was founi 
to bear the following : 

“Memorandum. Leave at six.” 


“ T rnink I shall buy a motor.” 

“ But you can't afford it, old man.” 

“Why! It docsn’t cost anything '» 
think.” 


Mrs. Birson was known to her board: 
as being rather “near ”’ in the portions 
food that she doled out to the boarder: . 
her table. 

At one dinner, wishing to be polite :: 
a new boarder, she asked : 

“Mr. Finley, how did you find the st... 
this evening ?” 

“By turning my potato over,” replicd i: 
boarder, 


| 
| 


Mr. Wyman; “Ever since I married you }\° 
drunk the cup of bitterness to the dregs.’ 

His Wife: “Yes; imagine you leaving a drain «! 
anything in any cup!” 


COMPENSATION, 

Jones and his wife were enjoving a stroll alu: 
the quiet country road. The footpath was (\ 
tremely narrow, and Jones, of course, was more 0! 
it than on. Thus, when the motor-car rush! 
round the corner, poor old Jones got it in the sm” 
of his back. Tho owner of the car jumped off +) 
render assistance, and the injured man was hurt: |! 
to the nearest doctor's. But the case was hope’ - 

“Forgive me, old man,” said the penit 


motorist. “Can I make any reparation ?” 
“Yes,” he whispered. ‘ Are you marticd ? 
* No.” 
“Engaged ?” 
“No.” 


“ Well, as you will be responsible for making »~ 
wife a widow, will you marry her ?” 

“Certainly,” replied the motorist, with a c 
in his voice. ‘t And I shall care for and protect |. 
as long as I live.” : 

Jones sank back with a sigh of content, &"- 
murmured to himself : 

“ Revenge is sweet |” 


It's a long street without a newsagent’s where you can buy the August NOVEI, MAGAZIN=:. 


Week ENDING” 
Avo. 28, 1913, 
———————— 


FRESH AIR FUND FIGURES. 
We are glad to be able to publish another splendid 
‘ist of ionations to the Fresh Air Fund. Every 
faced page sent to the cheapest charity in the world 
takes a slum child into the country for one long, 
slorious day of happiness. Have you subscribed 
yours yotP 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £3,681 9s. 11d. 
G. Mawdsley ilies £5; pm B. G. Warin 
ride. of fod 


. Hall, Keppel,’ 100.; 
a. W.. Wells, ae, We hte 7 A Well 
io a el i, Be oS ph 
08. . a) 6d. ne, * rme, 
3s ‘ed’; J. ‘McDonald,’ 4 We Three, 23. 6d.; Ak 


Bon Ami, “. 645 Edinbuseh be OE ‘A. Scott,’ 5s. ; 
ier Young, cm Blokes’ be.) D, K. 


lin, 2s. ies ro , 10s, 6d.; F. 8 ‘Beech Bi 
Ee ae a ‘hrs: Tibbite, 6a. 6 ; D., 68.; R Garner, 
2s.; Miss F, ing, 3 0 Williams, 10s. ; 


"| fF. H., 16. 6d.; H. Stevens, 
10s, 6d.; ze Qs. ; a ae W. Jackson, £1; Hatch 
End, _58.; Rev. Alcs, % Archer, 10s. 6d.; Capt. 
and Mate, Te, 6d.; Gecdee. ‘Is.; Anon, 2s. fa.3 Mrs. 
Harden, £1 1e.; H. J. H., 4s, 1d.; W. M. 8., 58.; Anon, 
is. €d.; Prize Winner, 1e.; hiss: 5. C. ‘Arcee “£1 10s.; 

jewish Boye, 126 9d.; D. F. Herlihy, 4s. éd.; Miss 


Ba ndinel, £1; Instead” of ® Holiday, 63.; Three Friends, 
‘3. 3d.; 9. Hill, 8. Hunt, £2; E. B. N+ 38.5 
Mra, a, rods hneavtal, 10s. ; Ruby Edwards, 2s 

Ealingite, a :; Mie K. Jellico, 89. 6d.; A Thank: 
oficring, 4s. 6d ; Unexpected H Holiday, 8¢.; Miss Allanby, 
‘3; HALT. is, 6d 4 Cbiawick 5s.; Anon, 3s. 3d.; Miss 
Peters, 4s.; M. tree, 1s. 6d.; A 


seasider, 53.5 Mre. Msitog tiation £2 5s.; Margaret, 

) Qa.; a 4, cKew, £1; Miss he, Turner, 
+2 108.; N. 1s, 6d.; Anon, 1s. 6d.; A. A. F. and E- 
damson, as 3 lt. Fad h, 9d. ; sj, Anon. 9s. 3d.; A. B.S. 
ie iownend, 2 Ss. A ifeapig, 6. Tom Family of ladies, 


Ms. Gd. aver, de, as ; Roker, 7s. ; Miss F. * Berton 


; &£ M. 
Noreen, 2) lls.; A Birthday Gift, * 
; Hill View, 4 Lt 
mn M, Pritchard, ‘£1 1s.; 
N. B. eh 10s.; R. Morgan-Richard: 
son, a iM Feidword, £1 10s. 5 3 Bowel ‘Maguzine Reader, 
10s. He i eal 108.; Nig: E. M. D. and M. E. 
Wigley. Green, Bonths Metcalfe, 1s.; 
Soldier, 9d.; Miss L. Blea, , oe: A. Hawkin, 6s.; 
Clara and Hilda, 1s. 6d.; Mrs. Urquhart. 1 10s.; D. W., 
105.5 Lover of Little Children, ds. 6 H. M. 
3, 9d.; Anon, 108, 6d. ; i388 2B  biableion, Qs. 3d.; 
Mra, St. Maur Hill, ii Joan, 1s. 6d.; 
M. W., 28, 6d.; Youshine taa, i rie: ba: 
Anon, 9d.; 8. B, B., £1 03, + § “4s. 6d.; Eva and 
May Roberteon, 4s. ‘6d. ; Mie Carel tale ‘and Dun- 
cn, 23. 3d.; ar “A. B., 63.; Anon, 5s.; Miss MacGregor, 
'2.;'N.N..'6s, 8d.; The Marco Family, 3s.; Mrs. Grose ji 
£3; A Sailor, oe Grateful, Dover. 103.; Anon, 58.; 
\iemory of Violet and Trene, 28. 6d.; A Thankofferi 
ee i an, Ei a ex Moos For One 9d.; A. W., 
Kd Hy d Cet 4, tlef ba 2" 
Pf war 3 Hey a aggie Castlefor 8 
G Pirie and Pansy, 1s. 6d.; Wilds of the 
Gane es 4d.; Mrs, M. Greig, 5s.; S. Russell, 10s.; 
\. T. 10s. ; Anon, is. 6d.; ‘‘ Affey like it,” 53.; H. H. 
Kensington, 21 88.; ; ‘Bunny Jim, 5s.; Mr. and Mrs, B. 
Turner, £1 28. 6d.; A Sympathiser, ie Phil and Mar- 
orie, Sd.; a Bie Re3 4. Grace. ot 7 A et 9d.; 


103.3 J. hier f diumet 3s Ga 

Raphael, £1; ee 7: ‘ea, Minguam, 1e.; aeons A 

Lilian and na, s 6d.; Donald and Ina Sadler, 3s. ir; 

Mrs. Tolson, £1; - Taylor, 4s. 1d.; W. Weller, 1s. 6d.; 

% S. Shansi, ti Pearman, 53.; Rose, 4e.; 

Morris, ls.; R. Hoberis, 9s, 1d.; 8. C. Richardson, 
6d.: T. 8. M. 6d.; J. Taylor, 10s.; Mies Green, 


103. ; Elsie and “Dorie ar urston, £1 18.; 

Conscience Money, le. ; Wilt gy Ss. ¢ 9d.; "Blank 4, 
; Little gg! 9d.; Stiashing Day, 28 ae A. R.. 

HH Terai, 6d.; T. Basyse Q4 family, 88. 
isonet ie 6d.; Anon Redgrave, ay Ellie 
Roberts, 108.; Miss ws es £2; Smith 


2s, 6d.; T. W. Charles, 8s.; M. A. A., 23. 449 
Couttctep.—Lady Holles ‘chet Hackney, £6 5a. 
E. Mess, Ras Boradli, Aden, £5 123.; A School 
Offertory per F. Ebden, £2 fot Fretherne Hones School, 
idman, oe 4th C Cleator oes Bore Life 
Brigade, b6 58.; Miss Elizabeth 1 ennard, £1 11s. Little 
Girden Sale arranged by Miss Rosemary Frost 


utchings, pei M. Harvey at the fag 
Theatre, 163. 6d.; Whitmore, = ne Bernstein, £4; 
agtime Ralarciuice. 8s.; 8. Wra 86.; The ‘ Wel: 


lington”’ College (Berks) Choir, it a Teachers and 
Scholars of Pinner Rd. C » fer Miss Pieseniiae, 
£2 53.; A. Clayton ins’; “on . Grotto, 1s, 6d.; 
Employers and Employees of Messrs. Colishaw, Walker, 
y £1 5s.; Mrs. J. H. Burnett, £1; Leo Baker, 9s.; 
Form iV. Watford Grammar School, 98.; Elsa and Tony 
Siesel, 88. 9d.; Bexhill Telephonists, Osh Children of 
St. Nicholas Lod e, 88.: Emplo: 

nast Ham, 68.; Misa M. gan lOy, , 103.: Geoffrey Pear- 


main, 58.; On the - Y. aye! per T per 
W. C. Brumlen, 2s r. Hecht. ‘el = Offertory at 
St. ; Shrstopher'e Scheel "Gipal £3 1 oo 

. Sapey, 10s. . Young, 98.; ngin- 


Palmer 4. 8s.; G. ‘Edmunds, 
Friende, per F, C. Paun, #11 1s.: Mrs. Greville, 5s, 3d 
Scunthorpe C.E, School, Stan. IV. irls, 39 89. 9d.: Margie 
Brockman, 10s. ; Oftertor at St. Mary's Church. High- 
wick, £2 12s. 9d.; mes Reynolde, lg 1s.; 2» Rorothy 
Sastman, Ls; int Lassie Pictures, 7s. 6d.; 
Dartmouth’ Ruek Foo ‘cotball Club, £2 103.: Mabei 
Shaw, 1s. W. Srecmaes, £1 76, €d.; M. Wad- 
dington, < dae “L. Osborne, 3s. 

Grand (P.W.) Total, £3,846 38. itd. 
Cheques and money orders should be mado payable to 
the Posh Air Fund, and addressed to the Hon. Secre- 
tary, F.A.F., Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C., and will be acknowledged in the paper. 
Collecting forme may be had on application, 
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GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


To Buy Real 


OSTRICH FEATHERS 


At Half Price. 


AMAZING OFFER 
THIS FEATHER 


BUY 
NOW 


Now is the 
time to buy 
Ostrich Feathers 

We are the 
Firm who sell 
Real Ostrich 
Feathers direct 
to the Public 
at Wholesale 
Prices, This 
means less than 


HALF SHOP 
PRICES. 
When = Real 2 
Ostrich Feathers GAS. we ' 1 
go up to three Be NN aa “a RM I iy pas SSN 
times their pre- POPS : LEO) Mga a eee = 


sent price—as 
they will—we 
shall still sell 
to the Public at 
Wholesale Prices, But those prices will 
necessarily be three times what they are to-day. 

Already the shops are raising their prices, éo-mantts thie 

We are not raising ours yet. Gee knewn 


NOW IS THE TIME}TO BUY. | ‘to every lady 


° the land. 
You see the Feather illustrated on ee what 


this page. It is a magnificent Ostrich | we are trying to 
Plume. do by our amaz- 


To get anything like it in an ordinary shop ing sale offer, 
it will cost you anything up to half-a-guinea. 


want 


We will send it to you carriage paid for OUR 
or Two for 3/6. If you apply for 2/ =| WONDERFUL 
it before Saturday, August 30th. CATALOCUE. 


Make This One Trial.—You will! 7, gery buyer 
then buy all your Ostrich Feathers from us. | of our Sup eek 
You will tell your friends, and you will visit | Sample Plume we 
our Showrooms. oS oe free our 
i t we want. wonder Illustrated Catalogue containing all th 

ae Ni aca of Plumes every week. most beautiful Real Ostrich Feathers obtainable, 


We do not need to make a big profit out offered at prices which will astound you. 
of each Plume But before making extensive purchases convince 


5 3 yourself that our prices are right by cending P.O. 
That is why we can afford to make this offer. | for 9/- for the Superb Sample Plume, illustrated on 


WHAT WE ARE TRYING TO DO. | ‘'s P*3°. 


: : This offer rday, 
We have an enormous interest in the Trade, | put ‘cond a — heh wane will gage Biclot 


and we are dctermined to popularise it. in full If you are not delighted with your 
In our Showrooms alone we have a stock of | purchase. 
Plumes worth a fortune. IMPORTANT. 


i with ev uu 
We ugh & a i it d ° Ws : TEE | Siesse note that conv culy adivees to this Constey te O0 
of Ostric 7 eathers in Mngland. e know Oxford Street, London, W. Here, atall times, may be inspected 
we can give better value than anyone else. | the most beautiful Ostrich Feathers in the World. 


ORDER FORM 
To the WEST-END OSTRICH FEATHER CO. 
(Dept. P.W.), 207 Oxford Street, London, W. (close to Oxford Circus). 


Please send me, carriage paid, the Plume, for which I enclose P.O. for 2s, (enclose 3s, 6d. 1f two required), on 
condition that you return cash full if Iam dissatisfied and I send feather back within six days, 


RMS deci cxsctsaaceseesaszeccaensancvecenpeasseaapcatacasesasanaacan sun saussatepenspis svat sis ATO tneebae te cacaas boas saNAaRSad ARASH 
ADDRESS.  .W.. wo... ccssseesssvorsesenssenees rr Pee MITT COT eT OLE ROOT eT Oe me TOE 


WEST-END OSTRICH FEATHER C° 
207 OXFORD S7™ w. 
Close to Oxford Circus, almost opposite Peter Robinson’s, 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Stewed Celery with Cheese. 

Stew as much celery as required in the usual 
way and dish up neatly. Have ready half a pint of 
white sauce, two tablespoonfuls of grated checse, 
two ounces of butter, and three tablespoonfuls of 
breadcrumbs. Mix and pour over the celery, 
sprinkle a little more grated cheese on the top, 
and brown quickly in the oven. Serve quite hot. 


Savoury Duck. 

Half roast a duck, then put it into a stewpan 
with some beef gravy, a fewsage lcaves,a small onion, 
and pepper and salt t@ taste. Simmer for fifteen 
minutes then skin well, cover closcly, and simmer 
for half an hour longer. Then rub a small piece 
of butter in flour and stir it into the pan. Allow 
to come to the boil and dish up. 


Toad-in-the.Hole. . 

Take a quarter of a pound of flour and half a pint 
of milk. Mix tle flour smoothly with a little of 
the milk, add two eggs, and beat thoroughly. 
Then add the remainder of the milk and beat 
again, Take a well-greased tin or round baking- 
dish, and put a heap of cold minced meat at the 
bottom, pour the batter over this, and bake for half 
an hour in a quick oven, 


Pish and Macaroni Pie. 

Take the remains of any cold fish and sufficient 
cooked macaroni to fill the size piedish chosen. 
Grease the dish and place in it alternate layers 
of cold fish, from which the bones and skin have 
been removed, and macaroni, sprinkling over each 
layer a little finely minced parsley, and adding 
a few drops of lemon juice. When the dish is 
almost full put in a layer of cold mashed potatoes, 
and sprinklo breadcrumbs on the top. Put a few 
small pieces of butter on this and bake for fifteen 
minutes. 


Tomato and Cheese Savoury. 

Grease a piedish and slice as many tomatoes as 
required. Cover the bottom of the dish with 
slices of tomato then spread thinly sliced cheese 
over them. Place alternate slices of tomatoes and 
cheese till dish is full. Then put a few knobs 
of butter on the top and season with pepper and 
salt. Sprinkle with breadcrumbs and cook in a 
inoderate oven for twenty minutes. (For this recipe 
a pair of scissors has been sent to Mrs. SAYER, 
19 Cotham Road, Westbury Avenue, Wood Green, N. 


Cornish Pasties. 

Mirce together eight ounces of raw steak, ten 
ounces cf raw potato, two ounces of onion, and a little 
turnip. Add pepper and salt to taste. Prepare 
three-quarters of a pound of short pastry, cut into 
ci:cles, aLout six inches in diameter, spread a little 
ct the minced mixture on one half, damp the edges, 
toll over other half, pinch edgcs together, brush 
with milk, make slit in top for gases to escape, 
and Lake in oven for forty-five or fifty minutes, 

(Prize awarded to Mrs. L. Woosman, Ashdene, 
Jlandinam, Mont.) 


Vecsetable Marrow Preserve. 


Tcl, slice, and remove the seeds from the 
marrows, then weigh. To every pound of marrow 
allow one pound of loaf sugar, a lemon, and half a 
saltspoonful of cayenne. Lay the pieces of marrow 
in a deep dish in layers, sprinkling sugar between 
cach. Leave for twenty-four hours then turn into 
the preserving yan, and boil for twenty minutes, 
skiinming when necessary. Turn into a basin and 
leave for forty hours, covering the basin with a 
muslin to exclude dust. Then place in the pre- 
serving yan, add the rind and juice of the lemons 
and the cayenne. Boil for ten minutes, remove 
the rind. lace in jars, and when cold tie down 


Vegetable Marrow as Ginger. 


Peel the marrows, take out the pulp, cut them 
into small picces, and place to sonk in salted water 
for twenty-four hours. Drain and soak for another 
twenty-four hours in elcar water. Make a syrup 
with half a pound of Demerara sugar and halfa pint 
of water, place the :ieccs of marrow in a dish, and 
pour the svrup over them. Let them stand for two 
days, then drain. To every pound of marrow. when 
drained, allow one pound of sugar, the rind and 
juice of two largo lemons, half a tcaspoonful of 
civenne pepper, and one ounce of bruised ginger 
ticd ina muslin bag. Place all together in a sauce- 
yan over a slow fire, and when the contents look 
clear add a small glassful of whisky. When done, 
it will look quite transparent. 


By MADEMOISELLE “JEANNETTE,” 
The Parisian Beauty Specialist. 


Tre lemon is the greatest friend of the woman 
who wishes to keep her hands pretty in spite of the 


fact that she has rough work todo. It will remove 
stains from the hands and nails and make tho skin 
soft and white. 

Immediately after work of any kind cleanse the 
hands thoroughly, no matter whether you are going 
straight on to do other little jobs which will soil 
them again or not, for by doing this you will prevent 
the dirt from becoming ingrained in the pores of the 
skin. This is the reason why so many housewives 
have rough-looking hands. They go from one piece 
of work to another without thoroughly washing the 
hands, and in this way the skin gets into a really 
bad state. 

When the hands are very grimy rub a little 
vaseline, or any other grease (mutton fat will do, 
if nothing else is available) well into the skin, wipe it 
off with a piece of soft paper or some old rag, then 
wash them in warm soapy water, and rub with a 
slice of lemon. 

When Washing Up. 


When washing up do not use soda. Borax or a 
little soap dissolved in the water, or a few drops of 
ammonia, will answer the purpose quite as well so 
far as the dishes are concerned, and neither of these 
will roughen the skin as soda would. Use a mop, 
and put the hands into the water as seldom as 
possible. 

Two basins of water should be provided, one 
with soap or borax for washing, and another filled 
with clear water for rinsing. This will not only 
prevent the hands from becoming rough, but will 
be found a saving of time and trouble. 


After the Day’s Work. 

After the day’s work give the hands a couple of 
minutes’ attention. Treat them with a little grease, 
as directed in the previous paragraph, then wash 
thoroughly ; soak the fingers in warm water for a 
minute or two, and when half dry rub a mixture of 
lemon-juice and water into them ; dry thoroughly, 
and while doing so carefully push the cuticle (or 
skin) at the base of the nail down. If this is donc 
it will not bo necessary to manicure the nails 
more than once a week, and yet thoy will always 
look pretty. 

How to Manicure Without Outfit. 

Manicure cases are now so cheap that almost 
every woman has one, but even those who havo 
not can have dainty, well-cared-for nails. By 
soaking the fingers in warm, soft water the skin 
around the nail becomes soft, and can be pressed 
back with the towel, and the polishing should be 
done by rubbing the nails of both hands together. 

For those who have a manicure case the cuticle 
can be loosened by soaking, and after that the 
orange-stick’should be gently slipped under the skin. 
This makes it easier to press backwards. 

On some hands the “ half-moon ”’ at the base of 
the nail is always visible even when there has becn 
neglect, while in others it is only after a long treat- 
ment that it can be scen at all, but it is such an 
added beauty to the nail that it is quite worth 
while to continue manicuring every day till it is 
visible. After that it can be kept so with very 
little trouble. 

A Useful Hint. 


Enlarged knuckles are a great disfigurement to a 
hand. Sometimes they are the result of lifting and 
carrying heavy weights, while occasionally there is 
a natural tendency towards enlarged knuckles. In 
cither case painting them with tincture of iodinc 
will have excellent results. The iodine, however, 
stains the skin for the time being, and a littlo 
cream should be massaged into the knuckles when 
the iodine has dried, 


(“‘Jeannette” will be pleased to answer questicns 
on any subject connected with the toilet,  Lettcrs 
to be addressed “* Jeannette” care of Editor, Pearscn's 


Weekly, and accompanied by a stamped addresscl 
envelope.) 


HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by Isobel, 


Yesterday, to-morrow, and to-day, HOME NOTES led, will lead, ard Icads the way—-for ladics. 


WEEx ENDING 
Ava. 23, 1913. 


HOME HINTS. 


After Mending a Broken Plece of China, 

Place it in a box filled with sawdust, arranging 
the sawdust so that the pieces will remain in position 
while the cement is ening. 

Dried Up Boot Polish 

Can be made usable again if moistened with a 
little turpentine. This not only softens the polish 
but gives a good gloss to the leather. 

When Making Coffee, 

lace the coffce to be used in a saucer and put 
it into the oven for about three minutes before 
pouring the boiling water over it. This will be 
found to bring out the flavour of the coffee, and 
make it much better. 
A Broom Bag. 

A bag made of thick flannellette to fit a broom 
is most useful. It should have a string run through 
so that it can be tied to the broom-handle when 
slipped over the broom. It can then be used for 
sweeping down walls, cleaning the tops of wardrobe::, 
bookcases, etc., and can also be employed for 
polished floors, 


How to Wash and Iron Hair Ribbons. 

Make a good soapy lather, and rub the ribbons 
gently through this till clean, Then rinse in clear 
water, 

To Stiffen Them 

Dissolve a tablespoonful of sugar in a pint of 
water. Dip them into this and squceze gently. 
lron Them 

When quite dry with a fold of tissue papcr 
between the iron and the ribbon. 


Hints on How to Wash Chintz. 

Boil one pound of rice in a gallon of water, 
and when quite coft pour into a wash-tub and 
leave till luke-warm. 

Put in the Chintz 
; And rub with the rice instead of using soap. 
Rinse 

In cold rice water, pull straight, and hang up 

to dry. Mangle, and the chintz will look like new. 


Three Useful Hints. 
To Clean and Disinfect 
. Akitchen sink, dissolve a teaspoonful of borax 
in a pint of boiling water and pour it down, 
To Remove Stains from Piedishes 
Dip a flannel in damp whiting and rub tho 
stain, 
When Bolling Potatoes, 
Add _ a little vinegar or Iemon-juice to the 
water. This will make them white when cooked. 
(A prize for these three hints has been awarded to 
Miss O. Townes, 10 Maze Park, Walton-on-Na:e.) 


Hints on 
Collare 


Make a warm lather of soapy water, dip the hoa 
into this, and souse up and down in the watir. 
Repeat this process twice (using fresh soapy water) 
till the boa appears quite clean. 

Then Rinse 

In a clear water to which the faintest tinge ol 
blue has been given by the blue-bag. 
shake Out 

Thoroughly, and hang in a current of air. 
When removed from the water the boa will appcar 
ruined, but when dry it will be perfect, 

To Curl 

The feathers shake gently before a fire for ° 
few minutes, The boa will then be as good «- 
now. 


setaning a White Feather Boa or 
Se 


A SPLENDID HOLIDAY NUMBER. 

A peNNywortn of excellent reading will |! > 
yours if you buy Home Notes dated August 251 
which contains a budget of good things. All w!i 
swim will be interested in the article on tri! 
swimming and diving by the famous [inns 
Sisters, with illustrations showing them performi': 
some of their most marvellous feats. May W111 
continues her amusing serics of complete ‘lic: 
stories entitled ‘‘ The Trials of an Aunt,” and tht 
is an instalment of that exciting story, “ The Mo: 
in the Mask.” 

Mothers of small boys will like the pract! 
article called ‘‘Sonny’s Summer Suits: How t 
Launder Them,” and the delightful child artick 
“ Father's Sccond Wife,” giving a little boy's view 
on his stepmother. Fashions, cookery, and othe’ 
regular features occupy their usual space, an 
every page is bright and readable. 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 23, 1913. 


The Story of How a Ring 
Was Lost and Found. 


By JOHN LAURENCE. 


THE beg man stammered and fidgeted uneasily, 
while the kindly, white-haired old jeweller smiled. 
He recognised the symptoms, and so hi3 question came 
direet to the point. 

“Engagement rings, sir? About what price?” 

lhe young man gave an audible sigh of relief. 

* Well—er—I want a good one,” he replied, gradu- 
sily regaining his composure now the ice, as it were, 
sad been broken. ‘Something about £6 to £8. 
You ave to pay a bit extra on an occasion like this,” 
and he laughed joyously to himself. 

‘the jeweller brought forward a tray on which 
gii:tered a dozen or so rings, 

* Have a look at these, sir,” he said. ‘‘ If you don’t 
ive them I can let you see a further selection.” 

As he spoke he turned his back unsuspiciously 
en the young man, and began to gct encther tray 
out of the window. Mr. Clitheroe rarely troubled 
‘o watch his customers. He had old-fashioned ideas 
of honesty, and his kindly brown eyes could hardl 
bave looked with suspicion on even the most palpable 
thief who came into his shop. 

But Mr. Clitheroe’s assistant, who was pottering 
about apparently arranging little pieces of jewellery 
at the other end of the counter, was a sharp, ferret- 
eyed individual, who had probably saved his master 
from being robbed on more than one occasion. Out 
of the corner of his eyes he was carefully watching 
the young man as he lot his hands wander over the 
trav of rings. He knew how easy it was to pick up 
and secrete @ 

And the young man, despite the way he stammered 
and hummed and hawed when he came into the shop, 
was certainly not a nervous-looking young man. 
He had an ais about him that gave one the impression 
that he would not be afraid to do anything. It was 
all the more suspicious, therefore, that he should 


part thereof. 


MOUSTACHE: PORCED on smoothest face. 
fetal supply 7d. 7. results, Particulars 1d. 
tumnp.—Spa Chemical 108 Co., 19 Bride Lane, London. 


HANDSOMB BW are slightly sunburnt. 
‘ yunbeeee mi thig tint, incetectable harmless, 
r-nuine, 114.—Sunbropse Laboratories, Malden, Surrey. 
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BOOTH = sere pears Mile boying from Factory | |; 
Grech, AGRNTS WANTED. Writefoy list, particulars, 
Brith Co. (54), Portland Square, Bristol, 


BLUSHING CURZED.—Doctor’s famous 
order, Testimonials.—H, Stevens (Boz 2), 71 
rr. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or 

Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications 

should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, “Pearson’s Weekly,” 

17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisercents must be received by 
Friday morning for the following Monday week’s issue. 
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Complete Short Story. 


sppear so nexvous overs such a simple matter as choosing 
an engagement ring. 
Like any of those, sis?” asked tho jeweller as he 
came forward with a second tray. 
“I rather fancy that one,” replied the young man, 
pointing to a ring set with emeralds and marked £8. 
' But—er—well, the truth is, I don’t know whether the 
girl will like it. You see,” and he spoke slowly, as 
hotly doubtful what to say, “you see I forgot to 
ask her what hev favourite stones were. If I choose 
this she may not like it.” 
The jeweller smiled. 
“If you don’t mind me saying so, sir, you are not 
the first young man who's in that difficulty, 


and in this shop too.” 

The young man’s fingers wandered over the tra 
again and finally settled upon the emerald ring. It 
was a good ring, and cheap at the price. He knew it, 
too, for he had looked into half the jewellers’ windows 
in London—at least he thought so—before deciding 
to enter Mr. Clitheroe’s. 

But there was no doubt about that particular ring. 
Compared with the other ri he had noticed, this 
was worth considerably more than £8. But supposing 
his sweetheart did not like emeralds ? 

His reflections were cut short by the jeweller. 

“If you like, a en can pay for the ring and show 
it to the young lady before you finally decide, and 
then you can be sure whether she likes it or not. If 
she doesn’t, we will let you have something else or 
return you the money.” 

“ That’s very good of you,” echoed the 
“Er—do you mind if I give you a che 
amount ? You can credit it to me if she 
the ring and I buy another instead.” 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Clitheroe. Actually he 
disliked cheques, but then he was much too courteous 
to say so. Old-fashioned though he was, he had one 
modern trait in his character. He preferred hard cash 
to any other form of money. eques, he knew, 
had a nasty habit of going wrong sometimes. 

The young man wrote out a cheque for £8 while the 
jeweller placed the ring im its tiny velvet case and: 
is assistant retired 
out of sight into a back room, while the young man, 
slipping the ious case into his vest pocket, 
hurriedly left the shop. 

His way led him to the nearest Underground station, 
where he Booked his ticket to South Kensington station. 
The lift at that station was crowded with city men 
returning home, but he jostled with the crowd light- 
heartedly, and even smiled when a fat old gentleman 
trod heavily on his toes. 
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He hurried out of the lift into the strect and walked 
quickly in the direction of the Fulham Road. Down 
one of the quiet turnings he disappeared, and stopped 
opposite a row of neat, newly-built houses. He could 
bardly restrain himself when the servant—neat, in 
keeping with the house—opened tho door. But the 
servant had opencd the door many times to that 
voung man before, and she knew exactly the cause of 

is eagerness, 

“* Miss Davidson's in the front room, sir,’ she said. 

‘The young man turned the handle of the doos 
without waiting for the servant, and a moment latep 
was hugging the only other occupant of the room. 

“ It’s ages since I saw you, Molly dear,” ho cricd at 
last between his kisses. 

“ Why, you didn’t leave till nearly twelve last night !”” 
teplicd his sweetheart. 

* Well, that’s ages to me! And I’ve got a surprise 
for you. Put your hand in my eh ata vest 
pocket, Molly, dear.” 

Molly blushed prettily. It was just like her lover, 
impetuous as ever. Why, he had only proposcd last 
evening, and now he had brought her the—-— 

She stopped in her thoughts, for the pockct was 
emp’ 


tv. 
There’s nothing in thut pocket, Jack!” sho said. 
‘* Perhaps—.” 

“ Nothing there ! ” echoed the young man, hurriedly 
rerieel for himself. Then, full of alarm, he dived 
into all his other pockets. 

The ring was gone ! 

And he remembered, too late, the crush in tho lift, 
and, of course, the notice, ‘‘ Beware of Pickpockcts.”’ 
There was no doubt about it, he had been robbed in 
the lift, and all through his eagerness and carelessness. 
He bit his lips in his vexation, and then told his sweet- 
heart what had happened. 

“Never mind, dear! A ring isn’t everything, aftcr 
all,”’ she said, and kissed his downcast lips. 

* * 


“You're soon back, William,”’ said Mr. Clitheroo 
to his assistant about seven that evenin 


“Yes, sir! He was easy,” replied ibe ferret-cycd 
William. 


“Gob it 2’ asked the white-haired jowellcr. 

“Yes, sir,” said William, holding up a tiny ring-case. 

“It’s wonderful how they take to that ring,” 
chuckled the old man, ‘“ Let’s see, that’s tho tenth 
£8 we've had for it, eh, William ? It’s a good job 
you're so quick with your fingers, William. You'd 
make a fine pick: ket.”” 

“Yes, sir,” replied William as he returned the tray 
to its shelf. 
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€1,000 POOTBALL PRIZE. 

In a very short while now the king of British 
games, football, will be in full swing again, and 
many thousands of my readers will welcome the 
announcement—made on page 233 of this number 
—of the reap ce of our football competition 
upon the familiar lines that have been so justly 
popular in past years, . 

Vo are starting off the season by the splendid 
offer of the huge sum of £1,000, and I sincerely 
hope that readers will put on their thinking caps 
and succeed in capturing the big prize right away. 
On tho first page of this issue is an article which 
will help you to realise how big this prize is and 
what it would mean to you. 

Read the article, then go in and win. 


SQUASHING THE K'NUT. 
In the Sur-Prizcs column a few weeks back I 
ublished a Limerick and invited readers to add a 
t line to it. 
Ten combined Hand Mirrors and Shaving Glasses 
were offered for the best ten lines reccived. 
Below is the Limerick, together with three of 
the selected winning lines. 


A K-nut at the seaside one day 

Raised his hat to a flapper named May, 
; But she shook her proud head 
: As she looked round and said, 


** Your ‘ polish ’ needs ‘ brass,’ go away.” 

“ About ‘ all you could raise,’ I should say.” 
“Cigarette pictures? No! Go away.” 
Another good selection of prizes appears in the 


Sur-Prizes column on page 236. 
Remember, those who try are those who win ! 


SHOULD SHB MARRY? 

Lovep ONE raises up a very old problem in her 
letter, and one that is never a very easy one to 
answer. Here is her letter. “I am deeply in 
love with a young man who, I know, loves me 
equally and will ask me to marry him. But though 
I love “- om fier | to hse ‘Yes’ been 16 

TO e fact is that both my ndfather 
oe grandmother died in Junatic sa late, though 
my father and mother are sane enough. I am 
worried because I have been told that insanity is 
liable to break out at any time in the family. 
Should I say ‘ Yes ’ when he proposes or should I tell 
him all the circumstances and take the risk of 
losing him ? ”»—— : 

You are certainly in a very difficult position, 
Lovep Ong, but personally I do not think there 
is very much doubt what you ought to do. Tell 
your lover everything, for not to do so is not only 
deceiving the one person you never should deceive, 
but it is taking a great risk for which one day you 
may be sorry. But it doesn’t follow that because 
two of your family died in lunatic asylums that 
insanity is liable to break out in future generations. 
A variety of causes drive people insane, causes 
which may not occur again. 


NBARLY A TRAGEDY. 

Guaporit, of Highgate, sends me an interesti 
letter. He writes: ‘“‘ You may like to know that 
I was one of the passengers in the ill-fated excursion 
train which was smashed into by another train 
at Yeovil the other day. I had been reading P.W. 
all the way from London and put it down so that 
I might look out of the window. A young fellow 

itting opposite with whom I had just passed the 


enw Nee pate as almost into my lap. I 
wa, 
I have since thought that if we had both been killed, 


my wife wouldn’t have had a penny of the insurance 
Wall, Grapovzr, I'm glad of it, too, that you're 


of the 
your case, had you been killed, 
your omission to sign would bite sisant ob Oe 


Mote.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


PEARSON’S 


difference between lea: a widow with nothing 
and leaving a widow with £2,000 to support her. 
It isn’t till incidents, such as the one you have 
related, that people get really careful about signing 
the coupon. I expect you'll sign it in future, 
won't you ? Every reader owes it to those dependent 
on him to take this small precaution. 


THE PIRST MILLION-OPOLIS. 

Cocxney is a Londoner and is very proud of 
the fact. ‘* My cousin, who lives in a smal] country 
town,” he writes, “came up to London for his 
holidays, and of course I showed him all the sights. 
Among other things I told him that London was 
not only the biggest town in the world, but that 
it was the first town to have a million inhabitants. 
He disputes the last statement. Is he right ?’°—— 

He is, Cockney. As far back as 1697 a census 
taken in Pekin revealed the fact that there were 
well over two million people living in the town. 
Nor was Pekin first, for records show that the 
population of Rome exceeded a million in the 
first century a.p. Though there is no definite 
information to prove it there is not much doubt 
that Babylon was a million-opolis. It covered 
a square of fifteen miles in each direction, and had 
fifty streets intersecting it from wall to wall. 
As these streets were packed with houses there is 
not much doubt that over a million Babylonians 
lived in the town. 


SO NEAR AND YET SO PAR! 

SURELY no one has ever been so near getting one 
of our famous penknives as W. M., and yet failing. 
Here’s his bitter story. ‘‘ I was walking along the 
street one recent Monday, carrying my Pearson's 
in my hand, of course, when the sun flashing on 
something in the gutter caught my eye. It was a 
P. W. penknife! With joy in my heart I fondled 
it, and was just about to move on when a young 
man dashed across the road (he must have seen me 

ick it up), and cried in an agitated voice, ‘I’ve 

ropped my knife somewhere about here. I shouldn’t 
like to lose it as it’s one of P. W.’e. Did you pick 
it up?’ Fora moment I was speechless, and then 
I had to acknowledge the fact and see the only 
thing I coveted most in this world taken from me. 
Oh ! the irony of it all! Having the coveted blade 
in my ion one moment and the next seeing 
it ruthlessly torn from my grasp so to speak.’’—— 

That was indeed bitter, W. M. But even the 
most bitter moments in our lives have their com- 
penestioms. Your bitter moment is compensated 

y the fact that the Post Office have in their 
possession a brand-new, glittering penknife which 
they are carrying to you as fast as trains and 
motor-vans will let them. Moreover, that shining 
blade has stamped on it “ Presented by Pearson's 
Weekly.” 


WHEN THE STAMP IS WANTED. 

““Wottp you kindly put two stupid people 
right,” says F. F. §. in his letter, “ by explaining 
the following? I ees an account, which was over 
£2, by cheque, and the receiver refused to put a 
stamp on the receipt, saying that the stamp on the 
cheque was sufficient. I refused to take the 
receipt, however, unless it was stamped, Who 
was right, please ? ’’—— 

You were, F. F. 8. When the amount paid is 
£2 or over, whether it is paid by cheque, gold, or 
Bank of England notes, the receiver of the money 
is bound by law to put a penny stamp on the 
receipt. If he fails to do so he is liable to a heavy 
fine. 


WEEKLY. 


A LIFE CONTRIBUTOR. 

J. C. writes, “In a recent issue you explained, 
in the ‘King’s English’ the misuse of farther 
and further, and thi <a has been the 
means of me obtaining for P. W. a new and faithful 
reader. In our offico I had an argument with o 
fellow clerk concerning which of the two words 
should be used in a certain letter. I made him 
promise to buy P. W. every week for a year if I 
could prove my case, and when hehad agreed 
I triumphantly pointed out the explanation in 
black and white. He has extended his promise 
and says that he intends to take in P, W. every 
week for the remainder of his life.”°——_. 

If you have made him promise to read it for only 
one week, J. C., he would have taken it in for life ! 
It is only right that as you have obtained me another 
friend—for I am glad to say that all P. W. readers 
are my friends—that I should show my gratitude 
in a suitable way. Of course you, as an old reader, 
know the form my gratitude takes, I hope you will 
like the little knife | 


Wrsk ENDING 
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P.A.P. SPECIAL DAYS. 

week we are able to publish another splendi| 
list of Special Day outings for the slum kidd... 
You py of bie poe: lg that pe sum of £8 2s, 
pays for a speci y's outing for a party of 2 
chile n with the necessary attendants, and the diag 
is a as “ Pt wea meet . 

t 15th, Silver ; 3 August 19;', 
Clemtoaria House Party ; p eines 10the Hs! 
Implacatle Party; August 19th, Mrs. O. Porriti’s 
Party; August 19th, H.M.8. Collingwood Part, ; 
August 20th, ss. Heturia Party; August 261). 
Sweet Little Margery Party; August 26th, Alj.:J 
rig) August 26th, Lal's Party; August 24:1, 
My Memories Party, 


RESULT OF “ MIDDLES” No. 77. 


The First Prize of £250 bas veen awardei +: 


F. F. PROSSER, 7 Kenilworth Piaco, 
Francis Rd., Edgbaston, for the « iii 
“LOVE ROMANCE’ —“ MET—KISS—KISMET." 
The Second Prize of £50 has been awardel «» 


W. M. ADAMS, Kinwardstone, York Rd.,Guildf_ru, 
for the “ Middle"; 


“DOMESTIC TREASURES "—“‘ DEMOLISHED BY DIIz).” 
The Third Prize of £10 has teen awirt!* 


Mrs. M. SANDERSON, 16 Wingfield St.. Bradford, 
Yorks, for th. "Middle"; = ° 


“ BOKROWED PLUMES "'—‘' MISTRESS'’S MISSED TRESSTs."’ 
The Fourth Prize of £10 has been awarle! |): 
A. W. PEARCE, 1 Argyle Avenue, Eastvillc, 

Bristol, for the “Middle*> . me 

** BORROWED PLUMES '—‘' MISTRESSES MISS DRESSES." 
The Fifth Prize of £10 nas deen awardet 1 


A. D. HAYWARD, Station Master, Hellins:; 
Sussex, for the “ Middle” ; 


“a POSER '’— ARCTIC BXPLORER'S BATG.” 


100 PRIZES OF 10/- 
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Rd., Fairfield, Liverpool 
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Wn., Kin we § Ke, 
Place Stables, Fowey, ; Impett, . ; 
Rd., Lavender Hill. Battersea; Jepson, G. A.. 53 Ai! i 
Crewe; Jepson, G. W., 108 Cheadle Old Rd., Stockport: 
leew. W., R.B., 3 Town ge, Gibraltar; Kasp:r, |! 
Houghton, Huntingdon; King, Mra. E., 8 Hillside St 
burgh; Lawrence, F. T., 29 Dowling St., Swindon, Wt 
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Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement; 


THE MAN WHO IS CURING THE 
NATIONS EYESIGHT. 


How a Famous London Specialist’s Wonderful Discovery Is 
Bringing Perfect Sight to Thousands Whose Eyesight Has 
Been Ruined by Too Much Study, Too Close Work, 
or Pailing Through Age. 


A SPLENDID _ BOON 


WHICH GIVES BACK STRONG, YOUTHFUL SIGHT, AND 


OVERCOMES THE NECESSITY FOR EXPENSIVE AND DISFIGURING 


GLASSES, 


A well-known London specialist has made a 
remarkable discovery, which already is making a 
sensation wherever the result of its use is known. 

It is nothing less than the discovery of a 
wonderfully simple yet scientific method for 
restoring tired, old eycs to their once youthful, 
clear-seeing power. 

Everybody who for the first time is told about 
the new discovery is exgerly asking, * Will it do 
my sight good P’ 

‘be answer in practically every case is, “ Yes.” 

What the great German oculists have so long 
held as the greatest theory in connection with the 
cure of eyesight troubles, Mr. John Levison has 
ut last made practicable, and the system of 
scientific massage applicd to the weakened 
muscular system of the eye, adopted in practice 
by leading authorities, is now perfected in such a 
simple form that the sufferer himself may adopt 
this method of treatment with perfect confidence 
and without any supervision in his own home. 

As Mr. John Levison, the discoverer of this 
wonderful method of eyesight restoration, says: 
“ Every sufferer may «fyre His ev-rer own trouble 
at home inexpensively and. speedily by-following 
out the simple instructions I , which are so 
siinple that a child could understand, yet so 
tfective as to be of benefit no matier how bad 
she sight may be.” 

One can easily imagine how enthusiastic ava 
hose whom Mr. Levison’s discovery hus already 
estored to perfect sight. 


| 
| 


Letters pour in upon him daily saying what o 
splendid hoon it is to have once more the blessing 
ot good eyesight, 

CLASSES-RENDERED UNNECESSARY. 

Everyone who suffers from eyesight trouble of 
any kind will especially welcome the relief from 
the 7 of wearing spectacles which are not 


only a disfigurement, but a constant source of 
capeees 
Vi:at is of far more serious importance is the 


fact that Mr. John Levison's discovery enables 
the weak-sighted to check the insidious nature 
and ever-growing worse condition of their 
trouble, and build up the eyesight in perfect 
strength to see clearly at anyuge. Mr. Levison 
does not claim his discovery as a “cure all,” but 
whenever a cure is possible the Leviscn ‘l'reat- 
ment will accomplish it. 

Most successful has the new discovery proved 
in the cure of 


1. Failing or weakcn- 7. Watery eyes. 


ing eyesight. 8. Discharging eyes. 
2. Long Sightcdness. 9. Unequal power of 
3. Short Sighted- eyes, 
ness. 10. Aching eyes. 
4. Old Sight and Blur- 11. Red and inflamed 
ring. eyes. 
5. Twitching eyes. 12. Eyesight head- 
6. Hot eyes. aches. 


Particularly those who are somewhat advanced 


| the Coupon 


951 


in years find benefit from Mr. Levison’s method, 
and already a great many men and women of 
fifty, sixty, or seventy ycars write him stating 
they can once again see clearly, Their tired eyes 
are restrengthened, and they need no longer have 
recourse to their old glasses. 

Mr. Levison has thonght how he could Lest 
reply to the great number of eyesight sufferers 
who have written to him in order to Jet them 
know exactly what his discovery is aud how it 
may be adopted, and he has now prepared printed 
particulars which clearly set out what this 
wonderful method is and what it will do for those 
with weak sight, 

Copies of these particulars may be obtained 
either by calling on Mr. Levison personally or 
by writing to him at The Levison Eyesight 
Institute, 64 Wigmore Street, London, W. 

MEDICAL PRESS COMMENDS DISCOVERY. 


Natarally, Mr. John Levison has already com. 
municated his discovery to the scientific Press, 
and that old-established and authoritative medical 
journal, the “ Family Doctor,” warmly approves 
of Mr. Levicon’s clever discovery, und advises all 
who have weak or failing sight to write to him for 
the particulars he is for the time being prepared 
to send to anyone who will write him enclosing 
penny stamp for reply. For your convenience 

lisiow may be filled inand posted for 
the particulars of tbe new discovery which 
restores weak or failing sight. 


CUT OUT AND FORWARD ——, 


To Mr. JOHN LEVISON, 
64 Wigmere St., Cavendish Sq., Lordcn, W. 


Please send me full particulars of your 
new eyesight discovery. 
for postage. 


Tenclose Id. stamp 


Pearson's Wecehly, £28.13. 


THE-TIN-YOU CON-TIN-UE. 


Fry: 


“Of Unsurpassed 


Flavour.” 


43d. per 


(The Yellow and Red Label.) 


PURE 
BREAKFAST 


b. tin. 


“THE HIGHEST COCOA VALUE OBTAINABLE.” 


NO COUPONS-—-FULL VALUE IN THE COCOA. 
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The adjucication of the atten.pts in the '' Middles'’ competitions is carried out {| who, in ronsultation with three responsible members of the staff, finally deciie 
f in such a way that the best lines must win. There is no element of chance. All | orderofmerit. This system keeps a staff of judges continually employed. 
' the entry forms received underyo a preliminary examination by a staffof competent | The method adopted is so thorough and exhaustive that it is quite impo 
judges, and those lines which stow no merit, or which have in any way contravened | any meritorious line to be oveilooked. Th mesandaddres-¢s of the cainpe? to 
the rules ofthe competition, are put aside. The remainder are then again carefully | are never taken into consideration, and no award is decided a:ditrarily on a We 
§ rea.J, and those showing the greatest amount of merit are placed before the Editor | opinion. No pains are spared to insure the success of the rez! y best lines. 
Sees es ne nn — eee lee eee oS ae ee 
t THIS IS WHAT YOU DO. | ce 
{ First of nll, choose one of the words or phrases given opposite for 'Middles.” Then MAKE MIDDLES”" FROM THESE wonpas. 
‘ , yon . . i 
construct a Muilie’ of two or three words which shall ies some bearing on the! sras OLD IRON FIRST AWAY | SLASHED SKIRTS  Laresy pos 
’ chosen word or phrase. The first word of your “ Middle” must begin with any one of the TINGLE HAYMAKING NEVER AGAIN EARLY WORM CALuHd Nat 
i letters contain -d in ths word or phrase you ch vose, and the second and third with any bs BFFHIVE ASKING PA ' BROKEN IN ; SUMMER BREEZES = COLNTKY 
the letters in the alphabet used either once or twice, For instance, ce ae oe ie NIGHT-CAP | RLOCKHEAD 1 ENOUGH SAID) WA PADDLING FOOTB AHL 4: 
. phrase " CAUGHT NAPPING.’ Use. say, the letter I Bo the a 5Li EM AN JACK TAR ‘CHEAP TRIPS LAWYER'S PEE SOCIETY SCANDAL | CATCHES: Gey 
word and, sav. “L" and "P" for the second and third, ‘Cl iP Neer “Ck AN LAST 1AP RARE FRUIT HOP PICKERS = ROLLICAING TIME PENTECT a. 
LOSES PRISONER.” Or, using the same phrase “ CAUGH Sek fol = we co) BUNGALOW COMING FOOTER HAPPY FLAPPER! HOLIDAY TRAGEDIES COckNES «+ 
use the letter “C" as initial for our first word, and, say,“ S “for the sesond word, an! sweet TOOTH DOWNING STREET BRANDY NEAT EXCURSION TRAIN | SUFFRAG 1] 
; we get “CRICKETER STUMPED. | 
? a NN AO = 
” PS ern ee diasitectoreer aetenaroairaderde eetioas Cut Across here ..rceecececeeees dit tinsinns swsignanassaiatay 
~ 4 ENTRY FORM, ‘MIDDLES." NO, 80. 
| a oa : FOR COMPETITORS 
4 4, RULES . . WORDS PRLVCTRO. { "MIDDLES” 7 
4 os = i 
- Fo 7 allele tai deneainiaaidiacabal ie eso oaueniomctauids _ | 
© Nomee and clirecees muet he written in ink (nthe space provited. | j 
> Typewnting and b'ack lead pencileannot be ace eted. sivas fl diceaseca , 7 . \ 
} ee Hform, cut tt out.attach totta passat | ! senseareceerereeesensesenaneses s-seeree eeseerenreees seneees : 
4.4 Pe SG ho a a ee bre iddressed to the MDITUR, | = | 
f Leorsin's Weelly, Me nr a Street, London, W : : e Ceres ina bee siisscawsitaaie inna cTaUWe osNawnds wuRTieaT ode vas nnearosnieere i 
{ 4, Markgourenvelopa " M:dtles Lai icc ee | 1 ayree to adide by the decision puilisied in “ Pearson's Weekly” and to accept tt as J ; 
6. Aliattempts must arrive on or before Tuesiay, Au 2 | understanding, and J agree to abide by the conditions printed in “ Pearson's \ 
t. There are two entry forms, you may use one 4 rbe You may write | 
a sheng Micitlen ou cack. Uswulunetletugentes terse gestiliordes Signed soos oo ceeens see reeceweeceeceen eee eeteeeseeesesenseecesces soseee [No. Of PiOsssisssscsase | 
8 ar »TMvost bes 
4 Rene as te: send a et ny postal order for each 7, 
ai Rieter gieriteen anes sey « eteetnny noma pres foe ‘saa BODRCSS: sss sevens sanesanstesunsisatsiecreastedectoenansbeosxsaeussevaeavavaaesavcessceevpeiig 
ian ond inuat be crossed “@ Co.” in the manner shown _ 
‘ tt < exainple. The BUImbeF miust bevediren in the te You may send THREE “Middles" on the above entry form with a postal order for Gd.: 
Pa apa p peoeites See eee ere a thenone cntey if you use both the one above and the one below send 1 -. 
form the number of this P.O. must be written om each | eee cece cc ceceeecsceseeccueeseeensessceusecevceees + Cut ACross Here veviccicccecccccccesessccccsusesacsecscssecevevaees 
t form, ny ” 
: y ae aia “pilen iol £29 tt its warded | ENTRY FORIA, “MIDDLES.” NO. 80. 
he gent Mane consider | ‘ eters Pry — 
f i AS Ulie’ (best 2 ne arf tore, ‘ve Nehuin | WOELS SeLteren, 1 MIDDLES ma ; 
mig | ‘ wil i Onsiderstion. there are ——————————————————————— ee - F 
cen metho ius [nites thuesclected by ihe adju‘licators, ' 
they will be dav astalsuch sendera, T8O0O OOS --Hereereereeeen- esse eneeeesenven ees on POe eee ceeeneeneeeers geuee \ 
Uy % Other prizes wid warded by the adjudicators amongst those \ 
Cong Cliters whose eff Ww ert. Veggies ate ” 
wo The Editor wit tne mstbility in regard tothe loss or non- seaneomeecceronnceoeasessearesassn inset seceters® tee eeeeee rene eeeenr eens sawudeuseneppoiausnsageiesiorecacdersoaaevenss ;. : 
Gelvery vl any atiemy binuttes | 
VW. No correspowl will be entered {nto in connection with the SS ESET EE ee _ Fi uDiaNecds tancons henna sence es unudaesessdinensva 7 


Ld ajree to uwdide by the Geerssom publosted an Learson's Weekly” and to accept a a3 final, ard Leste 
uitertandoy, and Lares to abile by the conditions printed in“ Pearson's Weer). 


Signed succccrsecscevseees 
Acaress .. 


cuinpeGten 


We. Tae 
thos Unders ands: 


sium 18 fina’, end competitors may enter on 
only 


THE RESULT OF “MIDDLES"' Wo. 77 | 
APPEARS ON PAGE 250. 
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Cee ene eee wee O00 1000 ree ees en eee eee e ee Oe rahe cece e cee ene een eeeroreoeteesessee 
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This Insurance Scheme covers any person | ai arly! 9 a ao cin Wiech he, or 4 r,u ay bv te a gas Ue. 

( r asa ussenger in n re | G@prescvaer, the hycal represe tative ot the deceas : receive our uUmmer Hie a4 
sravelling as ere aa a any part fhesunef ONE HUNDR: D POUNI S, whethe e coupon B ve 
of Great Britain or Ircland. De sticved or not, provided notice in every case be given to Tite oc 


EAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER Copp ‘ration, Liwite b is the 
oo to 44 Moorgate Street, Loud 


: OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID ies a thane Burglar’s Gpportu:: 


" We pay any number of claims in vespect 
i ef each accident—not he jirst claim only. THEREFORE INSURE 
Against the Risks of 


RAILWAY | 
sD RAILWAY | INSURANCE, |: fenvill Hin nets Wecitanal een BURGLARY, 


£1 00 CYCLING F For corm 206 | ae perationatabove address within three days of its HOUSEBREAK rac ; 
| LARCENY 


| 
£1 00 AEROPLANE below.) One Hundred Pounds wi!l be paid ts the legal representa. | 
| 

1 ithetes y ‘ ahinthe United Kinzd ny pec 

506 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, (7 oycclhui tim (or her) wedua the Cuited Kivadom by a and THEFT wit: 


‘ite OGCEA! 


including three of £2,000 andone of £1,000. four bours from the receipt of the injuries, that be (or she) 
‘This lusuranee holds good for any number of claims of |! shall pror to theaccident have signed this Coupon-Iusurance: 
Accident & Cuarantce Corporation Lin::. 
MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 


at ‘i ‘ i { ekotin the space provided at the foot. that he (or she) 
‘ £2000.c a \ ir see Oy £4,000 CTA reece | notat the tame te on the aeroplane nor cugaged in aerouantics, 
by THE OCE, a Dk J GUAKAY » COR | gatthat nerve OF tlie awecrlent be given tu the Corporation 
ys ofits oceurrence. 


J NTION, LIMECED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Louden, ian tie 
Pe. te whoin netiees of cham, under the following condition IPT sa even tins Pe Wi 2 60 t 
% Hott be peut withins ven drys to tie above address, . Thealove conditions are of the es:ence of the contract, 
will be yo 
Weare 


Vhy the above Corporation to tho This tastrance holds good forthe current week of issue only, 


ae ee 0 t ) And entitles the holderto the benefit of, andas eubject to the | = 7 = = ence 
£'2 (OLOxe) ie lee UNS ate bh etree te 2 conditions of, tre “Ocean Accident and Guaran:ee 2 
0 21000 endian eet i Cais tin tea gee mental ae | BOT Ay CA TERIE 
( : ne g f a maple Aid { Phe Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay: . 
wy Sxavelling rated dvaastn Mra aur tay Use onice se! *autsian | ment ofa Prem um under Sect. 33 of the Act, A Print of the 
if b ad in he oe iN - en is as pes eae cis ee | Actcun be seen at the odice of this Journal, or of the said If you mean to spend your holiday 
‘ ee ae . the ere at e ae ma a SREY dies li lata i it 43 corporation. Ne persen ein recover on more thau oue Coupon in ‘‘digs’’ where you will have to 
a be Wy uk : ih ; De a} vi Ass ov ber, tisha sora lnstirance- Ticket of this paper iu respect of the sume risk, cater for yourself, read the practic. 
' Written ther pened, onthe Since provided atthe foot Subscribers who have duly paid a twelvemonths’ sab article under the above heading ap 
His paper ta «ftat his, or Ler, place of abode, so Jong as Scription tor PEARSUN'> WEEKLY in advance to tueir { : } is v- ok’ ; 
1 . thee spon as steed? howsagont, OE AG the Publisher, need not duriny the period Pearing in this week's 
a “ty ALSO i - shall be pai covered by cir sabscription, sign the coupon, or carry 
( ‘ ee ' v it ilps ae a h aK i alu othe the paperon their person, It is Only necessary to forward on eS 
Utivere ehypersonaaju Houdteath reeult tho nowsagent’s receipt to the publisher of the paper, é ‘Gs’ # 
tent within three evlemdar neeaths the reafter, Henrietta Street. Louwou, W.C., and a certiticate will ve 


ged that monee of the acciceut be given with seven days tent in exchange 


fits occurrenee. e- 
+ oar, Jn the event ofa person, not being a railway Now Selling. One Pei 
Frvontou duty, nora asuteme = 
& i OO Wesolaet, having the current numberof Pearson's Slanatare: seca: Printed by the Freep & Query (Horwr Cos 1) 
Weeiocoonhin, or ber, wt the tine of heme killed 
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. PEARSON HELLIWELL, 
THE RECORD HOLDER OF BIG WINS, AGAIN 
| WINS A CLIENT A BIG PRIZE.” 


£9500. 


‘REGISTERED LETTER— 
ROWTON HOUSE RARITY.” 


; 

i 

i 

‘ Supplied by mo to Mr. C. R. Corsbie, 24 Crove Avenue, NORWICH. 
; ‘sother FIRST PRIZE in ‘YOUR FAVOURITE COMPETITION, "Aug. 2nd. - 
| Supplied by me to a JARROW-ON-TYNE Client. 
| 


i 
' 
2 MORE PREMIERS, ‘‘ ANSWERS,’’ Aug. 2nd. 

“ON THE SANDS—ONE CLUTCHES ‘STRAWS.'” 
| 


“LONG TO WAIT—LAKE KILLARNEY TRANSCENDED.” 


7 MORE PREMIERS in ‘“‘ JOHN BULL.” 


“HAPPY MOMENTS—STIGGINGS LABELS SINFUL.” 
“ FEELING FOOLISH—LOOKS OFTEN SYNCHRONIZE.” 


“A HEAVY SWELL—WHERE WASP SAT.” 
“FLAMING JUNE—NURSERYMAN'S CATALOGUES ILLUSTRATE. 


Now you know who is supplying the winners. Don’t waste any more m 

it PLICATBD EFFORTS. The FACT that no FREE SOLUTIONISY = illshes 
‘|. NUINE PROOF in their advertisements of winning a client a BIG PRIZE with FREE 
| FFORTS is POSITIVE PROOF that competitors waste entrance fees who compete with 


om, 
All Efforts | Supply are Exclusive and Evolved to Catch the Judge's Eye. 
TERMS (Any Contest): 


“WINNING SPECIALS" (equal to my FIRST PRIZE WINNERS), 2 forl'-; 4 for 
'© MONTHLY TERMS: 2° Winning Special kly, 3 
: 2“ Winning Specials" we  3/-; 4 weekly, 5/6; 
8 -: 8 weekly, 10/-, and 4 stamped addressed anvilepen, a lia 
Stamped Addressed Envelopes for all Replies. 15 per cent. commission on all wins 
over Llia value. 


PEARSON HELLIWELL, stectiora sizminatiam 


Readers of this paper now 
have a special opportunity of 
trying the unique Australian 
remedy for PILES and other 
rectal troubles by merely send- 
ing 2d. in stamps to cover cost 
of postage and packing for the 
“7-Day free treatment.” This 
offer is madg because the pro- 
prietors have had such convinc- 
ing evidence of its remarkable 
curative properties in Australia 
that they want to give every 
sufferer in this country the 
opportunity of obtaining relief 
from Pain and Irritation. 

This Australian Remedy pre- 
vents the use of the surgeon’s 
knife, and the sufferer can try it 
without inconvenience or dis- 
comfort. Think of it! only 2d. 
in stamps to secure freedom from 
pain; and directly this healing 
remedy is applied the almost 
intolerable itching and _ irrita- 


Full Week’s Supply of 
the New Remedy 


PILES. 


| 


. your only remedy —do_ not 


‘LET US SEND 
YOU tus TUBE 


PREE 


for 


tion is subdued, and finally 
vanishes, to be succeeded by a 
wonderful feeling of relief and 
comfort. Even if you are told 
by doctors that an operation is 


despair, but send_now and try 
this treatment, which has cured 
thousands of the very worst 
cases. 


SEVEN - DAY FREE COUPON. 


To L. LOMBIO CO., 
18 Wells St., Oxford St., 
London. 
Please send me free your 7-day 
Australian treatment for Piles, for 
which I enclose 2d. in stumps for 
postage and packing. 


Mr, Mre., OF BLisSe....cssessssrccsssessrcssessee 


MALES oo....cercseressseserccesscesseeeesssoves 


Pearson's Championship Pigeon Race 


From the Crystal Palace, on Saturday, August 30th. 
FREE COUPON BELOW. 
300 CASH PRIZES anvp CUP. 


; Tue proprietors of Pearson's Weekly bave again 
vrranged a championship race for birds of any 
'ye,asabove. Thesplendid results of the previous 
‘ces prove the Palace to be a most suitable 
point of liberation, and in order that as many 
“-mpetitors ag possible may share in the prizes, 
: these have been largely increased, no less than 
") cash prizes being now offered. 
rhe organisation and care of the birds will 
‘ undertaken by a Committee of expert London 
tanciers, assisted by Mr. H. C. Howden, the London 
eretary of the National Homing Union, 
The birds will compete in the following sections 
~cparate liberations) : 

SECTION A.— Cheshire, Lancashire, and 
: farther North. 

SECTION B. — Yorkshire, 

___ Northumberland. 

SECTION C.—West Midland 

H Western Centres. 

SECTION D.—East MidJand Centre. 
| SECTION E.—(Liberation at 3 p.m.). Open to 
j the whole of London and the area covered 
1 hy the London Centre. 
| “{.B.—Birds competing with local organisations 
which overlap the above areas will compete 
in the section in which they are race-marked, 


PRIZES. 

A first prize of £5, four prizes of £1 each, five of 
s., aud fifty of 5s. will be awarded in each section, and, 
: «ddition, there. will be a CHAMPIONSHIP CUP for the 
“ner of the bird making the highest velocity in the raco. 
Competitors a | send any number of birds, and no 
ty feo is required; but eath bird must be accompanied 
i the a cede pemerly filled up. 

lhe birds must be dispatched, carriage paid, so as to 
«ch the Grystal Palaco hy midday Thursday, August 28th, 
cn the raee-marks will be stamped on wing. ‘I'he 
‘kets should be addressed—Pearson’s Weekly, Crystal | 
‘ace Station, London, and the label addressed for the 

‘mm empties, which mus be prepaid. The section in 


Durham, and 


and South- 


eS LL LLL 


rpc = . 


which the birds are competing must also be marked on 

the label. 
Competitors are not required to enter their birds 
previous to sending them to the Crystal 


Coupons -alace, and the free coupons must under 
dent ote no circumstances be sent by post, but | 
Birds. must be placed in an envel.pe and in- | 


7 closed in the basket when sending off the 
birds. If more than one basket is sent, the correct 
coupons must be attached to each basket, and if a 
telegram of liberation is required, a stamped, addressed 
form, stating section required, must be placed in the 
envelope with the coupons. 

Competitors desiring to save the expense of separate 
railway carriage on their birds should communicate with 
their local clubs, which are given the power to collect and 
race-mark birds in their own district, and to forward 
them in their club baskets, carriage paid, so as to reach 
the Crystal Palace by midday Friday, August 2Uth. 

Such clubs may race-mark or rabber ring their birds. 
and enter the stamp or outside ring number and name o} 
the club on the free coupons, and taking care that, where 
more than one basket is sent, the correct coupons aro 


| the club race-mark, must bo wired to Pearson's Weekly. ’ 


| cretion, charge u small fee, sufficient only to cover the : hy i x 


| offices of Pearson’s Weekly. Wenrietta Street, W.C., 
' and verificd by 


attached to each basket, according to its contents. The 

counterfoils of the rubber rings must be retained by the 

club,and produced when required. On arrival at the Crystal 

Pulace, certain * birds in each basket will be counter- 

marked on the wing, and such countermark, as well as ’ 


Clubs carrying out this arrangement may, at their dis- 


cost of carriage, or they may arrange un entry fee, or 
optional poole, to form prizes for their own competition, 

The birds will, as far as possible, be liberated so as not i? 
to arrive home before midday. tah : 

The arrival of all birds must be telegraphed to the , 
stcard. ‘The telegraphic address is 
** Humovursomk,’ Lonpon. 

The time allowanco for reaching the nearest telegraph 
office will be at the rute of threo 
minutes for the first half-mile, two We Will 
minutes for the next half-mile, and tliree poeta the 
minutes per mile for any extra distance. 

The probable result of the race will be published in 
Pearson’s Weekly out late in September, and probable 
winners will then be required to supply their exact flying. 
distances by the great Circle System. Tho final list 
of prize-winners will be published 1m due course. 

Pearson's Weekly do not hold themselves responsible 
for the birds or baskets. They will be at their owners’ 
risk from the time they leave their lofts until their return. 

Tho decision of the Editor of Peurson’s Weekly shall 
be final and binding on all parties. 

The race will be flown under N.H.U. rules. Intending 
competitors not already members of the National Homing 
Union should make applications to Mr. H.C. Howden, 
16 Crouch Hill, London, N. 


‘PEARSON’S WEEKLY CHAMPIONSHIP PIGEON RACE. 


COMPETITOR'S COUPON, 1913, 
I (state name and full addvess) ssecssccecsesserrrrseeeseennes Raa scaisescetssaaaaenionnles seeeeanwine sac TRALSARRN Odeeoe 
Rasen din pdaenenxeriqasanncsataennnwesansayds ... declare this bird to be my absolute property and that it is flying 
to the above address, and I agree to be bound by tho decision of tho Editor of Pearson's 
Weekly in all matters that may arise in connection with the race, subject to appeal to the Nationa 
Homing Union, of which I am a member, . ; 


Approximate Flying Distance.............. Veta eteee eee nee see 


7 'To bo filled in by Competitor. 
Section in which 
competing, 


| Ring Number Colour. 


ee 


Oa A Coupon must be sent for each Lird entered. 


(State letter) 


wd » 
Running Distance...........0 Bewileve ne sales s868 
oe | For Use of Markers. 
a a Pa 
Sex. Race Mark. | Councermeark ip 
-- — is 
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